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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Good and Reliable Agents Wanted 


TO SELL 


Every Horse-Owner’s Cyclopadia. 


This is the best horse-book ever published, and 
‘s having an immense sale. 


Send for Circular of Terms, &c. 
PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 
822 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











“SPARKLING JEWELS.” 
By KNOWLES SHAW. 


A collection of fresh, bright Music; the words a - 
of a pure and elevated character, while every 
is a gem. It is posecelly bool Sr and strongly 
boun R.A ee chool “worker will 
pleased wi k. Price $3 oper doz. A single 
specimen copy sated for 25 cents by 
JOHA CHURCH & CYU,, Cincinnati. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of “Ecce Colum” and‘ "Pater Mundi.” 
Pi, the late Rev. Albert Barnes: “1 rejoice 
that God has raised A, 2 in the author of * Ecce Ce- 
lum’ one qypaaes te meet the unbelieving science 


< a 
oa e Princeton Review: “A writer of the 
first wark fn the highest realms of thot ght. *g 
D \. #1 . 





BELUM. 12mo. "tae on 
Either book sent free ss postage on receipt of 
price by 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 


Publishers. 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


FARMING for PROFIT 


A new Illustrated Hand-book for Farmers, pens 
ld. By Gro. E. WARING, Jr., of Ogden 
re-eminently the King of Agricul tural 
#5 ‘or proof of this send for particulars and 
testimonials from Practical Farmers: and cul- 
tural Journals. It is full and qouspiene in every de- 
poremems pertaining to Farm O — ons. AGENTS 
ANTED everywhere. E. B. EAT & CO., Pub- 
lshers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


DE WITT C. LENT & COo., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


45! Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 


Estimates for Libraries aiven and Cata- 
logues supplied! 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 NASSAU STREET. 











Bpecial attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 





HINTS FOR LIVING. 


By Rev. O. A. KINGSBURY. 
A new work for Benge | rong ane young women 
whose solid com ractical coun- 
sels, and wholesome —_ fous aa ng should gain 
for it a cordial welcom 
A very elegant aiaine. Price $1.25. 

all bookesl lers and sent by mail pre- 

oa sD LOTHRO P & CO., Pentre. Boston, 

we #4 N. H.—G.T. DAY & 00. 





‘AN OLD FASHIONED BOY.” 
The Third Edition in press. Have you read it? 
Sold everywhere. Price $1.50. 
WILLIAM B. EVANS & CO., Publishers, 
740 Sansdon St., Philadelphia. 





CERMAN AND a 
f Text-Boo! 
Send for Catalogues, ¥ ut : WILLIAMS 2 2 
ete 
(Successors to us Bond St., New York. 


nts for a 5: men copy of J. P. WEB- 
Sea's Sxcellent abbath-School Music Book, 


THE SICNET RIPG 


Containing the “Sweet By-and-By,” and other 
ee wee 4 HEALY, Publish 

LYON & a ers, 

- CHICAGO. 








JAM 
(Late Amtuors & irda Piet eo & Sposa & Co. ), 
Catalogue sent to any address. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW VOLUME IN THE 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WON- 
DERS. 


Wonders of European Art. 
Translated from the Frenck by M. VIARDOT. 
With 15 illustrations. 1 val.,12mo. $1.50. 


This volume, although a companion to the one on 
Italian Art, lately published, is an independent 
treatise in itself. It succinctly, but intelligently 
and with great discrimination, notices the great 
works of the Spanish, German, Flemish, Dutch, 
and French schools. Engravings of the represen- 
tative masterpieces of these different schools are 
also given. Like the other volumes of the Library 
of Wonders, this gives in a smal) space and inex- 
pensive but attractive form, information which. if 
sought for independently, could only be obtained 
by consulting numerous and expensive treatises. 





Twenty-two volumes of the Ilimstrated Library 
of Wonders now published. A set of twenty vol- 
umes, handsomely bound in half-roam, with gilt 
top, in a black-walnut case, for $30 (the rack gratis.) 
Descriptive catalogues, with speeimen illustra- 
tions, sent on application. 

This book sent by mail on receipt of price by pub- 
lishers, 


OHARLES SORIBNER & 00,, 


No. 65% Broadway, New York. 


THE NEWEST AND BES%. 


A New Series of Question Books. 
By REV. JOSEPH BANVARD, D.D., 


The Great Promises of the Bible. 


In Three Parts, graded for the school, 
PART 1 for Children. 
~ @:¢* -taee 
“ 8* Adults. 
Price of each part, 15 cents. 

The subject cannot fail of exciting universal in- 
terest. Dr. Banvard is pronounced to be the great. 
est of living Question-Book makers. 

Send for samples for examination. 


PUBLISHED BY . 


HENRY A. YOUNG & 0O0,, 


24 Cornhill, Boston, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
STRIFE. 


A Romance of Germany and Italy. 


By Mrs. E. D. WALLACE. 


“A highly interesting romance, whiéh will be 
arated ae by pe people of intellectual cul- 
tu he most completely original creation 
we > have ‘lately met — in American literature.” — 
vhil. Evening Bulletin 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


Publishers. 
For sale by all Booksellexs and News Companies. 


HUGH MILLER, 
THE GEOLOGIST. 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. 
By PETER BAYNE, 

° Author of “ The —- Life.” 

2 vols.,.12mo, cloth, $4. With an_ Elegant Steel 

Likeness, and a Picture or his Birthplace. 

The » Biography | ot a Man, like HUGH MILLER, 
b the wire of Bi oepets, 06 
Face ae ate ees 

eon! resting, oa un - 

~~ comed b. vA American ore. Just lished b 








o. 59 Washington Street, Boston. 
2 Copies sent toy mail on receipt of price. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLANCHE CILROY. 


A GIRL’'S STORY. 


By MARGARET HOSMER, 


Author of “The Morrisons,” “Ten Years of a 
Lifetime,” etc. 


mo. Fine cloth. $1.50. 


A delightfully qntertetaing story, fresh in inci- 
dent and piquant in style. e. 


EPISCOPALIANISM 


In Three Parts:—I. Episcopalianism in its Own 
Dress. Il. Episcopalianism in Borrowed Robes. 
a. ~ Eplscopalianiem at the Confessional. By 

ARRETT. l6n lémo. Fine clota. 75 cents. 


STATE OF THE DEAD. 


By the Rev. Amnon pa. Second edition. 
Fine cloth. $1.25. 


2mo. 


For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent 
by mail, postage paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 





Ceorge Routledge & Sons, 
416 Broome Street, New York; 
HAVE JU8T PUBLISHED 
NEW EDITIONS 
OF 
George MacDonald’s Great Novels. 


“gunals of Quiet Neighbourhood,’ 


AND 


“The Seaboard Parish.” 


mo. Cloth. Each $1.75. 


They are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


READY TO-DAY: The Second 
Edition of DR. JOHN HALL'S 
new book, PAPERS FOR HOME 
READING, first Edition of which 
was exhausted on the day of publica- 
tion. 1 elegant 12mo. volume, with 
portrait engraved by Ritchie. Price, 
$1.75 > half calf or half morocco, 
$3.50 ; full morocco, $6. For sale 
by all booksellers, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of price. 

DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 

762 Broadway. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW BOOK 


By MARION HARLAND. 


Common Sense in the Household 
A Mareual of Practical Housewifery. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


Author of “‘ Alone.” ‘Hidden Path,” “ Nemesis,” 
&c. lvoi.,l2mo. Cloth. Price $1.75. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 
“Gives in the best and pleasan 
deal of most valuable and heeded Miemaner 
Newark Advertiser 


“ Get the book, ladies, not only for its 
ceipts, but also for the ‘admirable s rhe in 4. 80 
much instruction is given.”—B lo Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“One of the best practical manual 
seen.”—Boston Transcript. secaiyaiinns 


HISTORICAE NOVELS 
By ERCKMAN-CHATRAIN. 


THE BLOCKADE. 


An Episode of the Fall of the first French 
r Empire. 
¥rom the French of MM. Erckman-Chatrian. 
With Four Illustrations, including Portraits of the 


authors. In stiff paper covers, 50 cents; in cloth, 
90 cents. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“It is timely, and of influence in mit: 
rage of rye! mee ky ”— Boston p Rn — 


“Their charm, as stories, lies in 
with which they are written. re Butale Be ed 


BY THE SAME AUTHORS, UNIFORM WITH 
THE ABOVE IN STYLE AND PRICE: 
=a fal peas Linecheioe cr emteers oe wom 
THIS, With eight falroage ence, war ot 
WAd ith olx talicpage Inluseretions et OF 2818. 


These books sent by mail on receipt of price by 
the publishers, 


CHAS, SCRIBNER & CO., 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 





THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 
e MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS 
C2”"Send stamp fora sean | 3 
number and say where you saw this advertise 
adress the Publisher. 





JOHN L. SHORE 
36 Bromfield sid Street Bosion. 





FOR é ebone rubber SET ian Saaem, 


B10 % w eteee 


ai ct charges ne 
cluded wh seats 9nd. 
UIN a Bic pues. Dental " = 
Fd cooml Office, 306 ulten 








YOUNG AMERICA AHOY! 


100,000 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Who Accompanied the Academy Ship, 


YOUNG AMERIOA ABROAD, 


8 recorded in the first sertes of Log Books, un- 
der the titles of ‘‘Outward Bound,” “ Sham- 
rock and Thistle,” ‘Red Cross,” “ Dikes and 
Ditches,” “Palace and Cottage,” and “Up the 
Rhine,” are hereby notified that the “ Young 
America,” refitted and provisioned by her old com- 
mander is again afloat, and continuing her voyages 
abroad. The acoount of her trip and the adven- 
tures of her crew will be given to our Boys and 
Girls under the title of 


UP THE ‘BALTIC; 
Or, Young America in Norway, Denmark, and 
Sweden. 
Written by OLIVER OPTIC. 
A handsome 16mo. volume, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Ready at the Bookstores all over the 
country, 
Saturday, June 17. 
Booksellers will please forward their orders. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 47 & 49 Greene 
&t., NEw YORK. 





-- DRY GOoDs. 


\uunery & SILK GOODS. 








STRAWS, STRAWS, STRAWS, 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON,|" 
Grand Street, New York. 


Our extension of premises is completed 
Kvery department has been enlarged. 





THIS DAY WE OFFER 
TAnee of Straw Goods less lhan half last week's 
ces 
English and French Chip Turbans and Hats at 


50c. and 75c. each. These Pp sy are selling and be- 
ing advertised at from $2 50 to $5 elsewhere. 


Over 1,000 fancy braid Hats. comprisin, every 
fashionable style ang shape, at 25c, and ; last 
week’s prices $1 0 and pan 


Ficie, Straws, Dunstable. Milan, &., 25c., 50c., 
j5c. and $1. 


Leghorn Hats, wide brim, from $1 each. 


Hair Turbos, Leon, Minuchaled, &c., 25cts, 50cts 
75cts. and $1 


—r,» 
Pamilla Hats at 25c., at 3lc., every shape. 


BOYS’ HATS, BOYS’ HATS. 
At 25c.. at 50c., at T5c., at 87c.; 


examin 
Clearing out all os. Enameled Sailors’ Hats and 
— at o0c. and 75c.; regular prices $1 75 and 


Thousands of Misses’ and Ladies’ Bonnets at 6c. 
0c., 25c., 50c. and 75c, 
Trimmed Goods clearing out. 


Infants’ and Children’s Laceand Pique Caps and 
8. 
Attractive in style and prices. 


Largest stock ever exhibited by one house, 


E. emaciated "9 SON, 

309, 311, 311 rand & 

. % Grrs db. 68 and 70 Allen Street. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 





AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


GRAND STREET, NEW YORE. 


Enlarged Ribbon Department. 


Bargains. cine 


6 and 7-inch Sash mispons; at 55 and 65 cen 
Cortes sof Black and other Plaid Seskeae ‘at 65, 
75 and 88cts., 7 inches wide. 


Bargains in Gros Grain Ribbons, new shades. 


Gros de Naples Silks for ruching, $1 per yard. 
Every + aa in Satins, at 75, 8cts., $1 and $1 50 per 
yard. 


E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
309, 311, 81134 Grand Street, 


, 64°68 and 70 Allen Street, 
Fifth Block from the Bowery. we 





AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Enlarged Flower Department. 


Largest and most unique stock of French Flowers 
and Feathers, just landed, ever eee 
by one house. ces right. 


E. RIDLEY'S & SON, 
309, $11, 3114 Grand; 66, 68, and 70 Allen Street. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Enlarged Yankee Notion Department, 
Crowded with Fancy Goods. 


Pocket posts Perfumery. Soaps, Combs, Brushes, 
Toilet Articles, Small Wares of every 
descript: tion. 


8, 5cts., 6, ae 10, 15 and 2¢cts., all colors. 
hones of Silk and ‘Span some.) & and 75cts., (hand- 


Reyes, in Jet, 8 Steel and Gilt. 


Earrings, 25, 35, 50 and state. 06, ete 
Real Milton’ Gold Sets, 65, 75, 85. Wets and $1 $1 om. 
Chains: Necklaces, Bracele rps, & c. 
Examine Ladies’ Satchels at 70c 
Traveling Bags and Satchels at 9cts. and t, large 
8 


ze 
Bargains in this Department. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
309, 311, 311% Grand st.; 66. 68 and 70 Aller.’ st. 
Fifth Block Kast rom the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Enlarged Corset and Skirt Department. 


Aspention is invited to our Whalebone Corset, at 
55, 65 and 75cts. 
French Corsets, 28 bones, at $1. 
Our finer Corsets, at $1.50, $2 ond a up, cauelly low. 
Best Panier Be te at 25, 35, 40 
Examine our 45, 50, 60 and 7bct bet. Skirt. 


EDWARD RIDLEY'S & SON, 


309, 311, 311% Grand st. ; 66, 68 and 70 Allen st. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Enlarged Dress Trimming Department. 
mack and Colored Velvet Ribbons, old prices 


ye 

Dress Buttons, all silk, 6and 8cts. pe doz. 
Black Loops, 45cts. the set—barga 
Black and Colored Gimps for Diese and Cloaks. 
Da Trimmings, 25cts. and 32ots. the full 


atid Ruchings, Fringes, &., &. 


EDWARD RIDLEY'S & SON. 
AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Enlarged PARASOL Department. 
ma Sule Pes Rarscels, 50 cta., 60 cts., 85 cts., $1, $1 15 


*e Lined “Parasols, in colors, at $160, worth 


700" Cenqee Parasols, 40, 60, and 75 cts. 
Lot extra large and lined, $1 each. 
: — our Ruffied and Fancy Parasols, down 
n price. 
Several cases of Silk and Alpaca Sun Umbrellas, 
frem "0 cts. each and up. 
Attention is invited to this line, very cheap, 


EDWARD RIDLEY'S & SON, 


309, 311, 311}¢ Grand St , , 68, and 70 Allen 8t., 
Fifth block East Tom the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


ENLARGED EMBROIDERY AND LACE 
DEPARTMENT. 


Bargains in Edgings. Insertings, Bands, 4c, 
About 50 cents on the dollar 
sit, an @ Collars, l0c.. 20c., 250.4 50c., Téc., $1, $125, 


anaee Ona Swiss Pompadours, 50c., 68c., Téc., and 














CHEAP CUIPURE LACES. 


LfLot of Real Thread ond pamane Laces at half price, 
%-inch Tidies, 42c. a) 
Pique Embro(deries, 4 inch wide, 25c., 28c., 3lc., 
+, AD 


Examine our Linen Handkerchief stock. 


EDW ARD RIDLEY'S & SON, 


309, 3011, ils Grand 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen Bt. 0 
fth block inst from the Bowery. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
NEW DEPARTMENT. 


At half price near! Drees Piques, 19¢., 240., 250., 
29¢., 8lc., and 35c. per yard be 





Victoria Lawns, Swiss ss Mulls Check Cambrics, 
Jaconets, Striped and Checked Nainsooks. Large 
stock much under regular prices. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 


309, 311, 311 Grand; 66, 68 and 70 Allen St, 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Enlarged Hosiery Department, 





e have real bargains in Hosiery, from 80. up, 
tor ladies and misses. 


Gents’ Half-Hose. 1e., 120 12c., 16c., 20c., and 220. 


oi*tiee’ Undervests, ssa uze and merino, a 
, 55c., 60c., 65c., and 7. ” . 


Gents’ Undershirts and nd Drawers, from 48o. up. 


Hundreds of Ladies’ and Gents’ Ties, Bows, and 
Soarfs. 


One Hundred new styles in 
Ladies’ ana Gents’ Thread Gloves. 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, 
209, 311, 311} Grand St.; 66, 68, and 70 Allen 6t. 


AT E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 
Grand Street, New York. 


KID GLOVES 
A SPECIALTY. 
Ladies’ Kid Ghoves cn 35 cents a pair; at 50 ote., 


pet % ets.. at 85 cts.; warranted. 
w pairs gi ven it’t they’ rip when tried on. 


Tye-Butteed Kid Gloves at 56 obs.. 95 cts., and 
$110 = ea As 





Bose’ Glove in the pair. “Examin $1 6 pair. 
ns, $2 pair; none better. 


E. RIDLEY’S & SON, 


Two-Bu 


809, 311, 311 





St.; 62, 64, 86, 6&8, 70 St., 
block Bast trom ‘he Bowery” " 
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INSURANCE. 


TRAVELERS 
To the Mountains 
To the Country, 
To the Seaside, 
By Railroad or Steamboat, | 4 
By Stage Coach ar Car- 

riage, 

On Horseback or on Foot, 
On Business or Pleasure, 








—Before you go, obtain u yearly policy to cover 
the risk of accident, in the 


TRAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, 


Or Hartrorp, ConNeECTICUT. 
t2" The TRAVELERS has paid ever Fourteen 


Thousand claims for death or injury by accident. 
. 


New York Office, . . . 207 Broadway, 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 Broadway,cor, Warren St, 


Capital, . . $1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays) Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Deqositary for Moneys 
paid into Court. 





R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


MERCHANTS’ | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, . . 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B, F. BEEKMAN, President. 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 





The officers of this Company are prepared to 
ake liberal terms with responsible ana efficient 
Life Insurence men from every quarter. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 





Game Carer em, «+ ¢ os 
Assets, Ist Jan., 1871, Van Sore 
Liabilities, ae a ee 


ABSTRACT ¢ OF THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the Company on 
e Ist day ot January, 1871: 
ASSETS. 


Dish, Balance in Bank. $174,478 68 
Bonds & Mortzaxes. first lien on ‘Real Est., 1,837,615 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable ondemand, . 249 300 00 
Hnited States Stocks, (market value) : 1,390,937 50 
state and Municipal Stocks and Bonde, 564, 300 00 
Bank Stocks(marketvalue) . .- = 425 
nterest due ist Junuary, aay ‘da 48,256 83 
Balance in hands of Agents 66,769 
Bills Rec.(for Prentune on Inland Risks, &e. re : 096 11 
Other Property, Miscellaneous Item 2 676 
Premiums due on Policies at this ~ wy oot te 
Steamer 1 eee and Wrecking ave am 23,085 77 
Real Estate, 1,500 00 
Government Siamps on hand, - 49 25 


$2,500,000 00 
4,578,008 02 
199,668 71 





Total, $4,578,008 02 
CHARLES J. MARTIN Prestisee 
J. H. WASHBURN. Secretary. 


THE RESERVE DIVIDEND PLAN 


OF THE 


Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit 
LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY, 
Na. 132 Broadway, New York, 


lally cx ds itself to all careful and pru- 
dent business men. 


Consult the Company’s Agente in ecard | to it. 


Church Furnishers, 


F-3 R. LAMB, 59 Carmane St. N.Y. 


___ Send five P.O. ‘0. Stamps for Illustrated | Catalogue. — 


The BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER, 

{» in daily use by the Chi:ago, Milwaukee, ng 
cinnati, and New Urleans Ke Ropertme: nts. 
Send for its record. F, ARWELL, ec’y, 

122 Washington St., Chicago. 
DUTCHER’S Lightning FL: KILLER. 
DUTCHER’S DEAD SHOT for B-d Bugs. 


TRY THEM, AND SLEEP IN PEACE. 


Songs for the Sanctuary. 























COUNTRY HOMES. 


The Central New Jersey Land {mprovement 
Company 
OFTER For SALE, 


On the line of the Central Railroad af New Jersey, 
AYONNE, “4 

RYOSNE. snr, ¥ AN WOOD. 
ELIZABETH, 
ROSELLE 
WESTFIELD, 
LAND by HOUSES, fine BUT pants ~ ES, with 


SOME iL, r, 





LA by the acre. "Also, fine ‘ARMS, improved. 
description of peity can be seen at this 
office. This line of Feall offers special inducements 
to persons desiring a Country Home. 
Apply at the Office < the Jompany, No.1 Tiber- 
ty St. A. HOPE, General Agent. 
Also, a large cor of OpEEs and LOTS at 
Newnrk NJ” for SALE certo LEI 


1,800,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Richest Farming Lands in the World, 
POR SALE TO ACTUAF S2HVTLERS, 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 


Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 
rt toa pat a 365 MILES 

us offered by this Company are mainly 

witnie Yo miles of each side of the road, extending 

ize miles along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, 

nest, ty most inviting valley for settieticnt in 
the West 

One-third of the labor re qpitet at the East in the 

culture of farms will inaé Lere double the amount 


of ¢ Pati: 
CE OF t.AND.—$2 to $8 per acre; credit 
oft ten year®’ time. 

TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at the 
time of purchase. No payment the second year. 
Ohe-tenth every year after until completion of 
payments, with annual interest. 

For further informatlon, address 

ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Lend Cominrissioner, 


NrosHo FALLS, KANSAS. 





~ EDUCATIONAL. 





Worcester Free Institute. 

This institution offers theoretical and practical 
instruction in MECHANICS, CLViL ENGINEER- 
ING, CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE, and DE- 
SIGNING. Every student devotes ten hours a 
a week and the month of July to practive in the 
line of his chosen profession. 


Address Cc. 0. THOMPSON, 
Worcester, Mass. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The 1084 Annual Commencement occurs this year 
on WEDNESDAY,June 2th. ‘The next 'Term begins 
on Friday, § September 8th. Examinations for ad- 
mission on Thursday June 2th, and on Friday and 
Saturday, September 8th and 9th. Candidates must 
come well prepared. Tuition is $75, and room rent 
$20 per annum, with liberal allowances in favor of 
meritorious, indigent students. 

For further particulars inquire of 
ALEXIS CASWELL, 

President. 


Divinity School, of Harvard University. 


The next Term will begin Sept. 20. No denomina- 
tional test is required of Professors or Students. 
Pecuniury aid is afforded to those who are needy 
anp deserving. Catalogues will be sent on applica- 
tion to Prof. OLIVER STEARNs, D.D., or Prof. 
E. J. YOUNG, Cambridge, Mass. 





April 10, 1871, 








A GRADUATE of Mde. KREIGr’s Normal 
KINDERGARTEN 
School desires an engagement. 
Address Miss L. K. GRAY, 
Christian Union Office. 





Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Superb Brick Buildings. Fifteen Teachers Best 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ladies and gen- 
tlemen in the State. #4 per week for board. fuel, 
and washing. Fall Term, August 3l. Students ad- 
wie atany time. Address, for Catalogue. 
OSEPH E. KING, D.D., Fert Edward, | N. Ye 





GROCERIES, &e. 


The E Best and Oldest Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837 


DUFFIELD'S CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEEF, TONGUES, &c., &c. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea. 
son by THORNE & CO.,, 
36 Front St.. New York. 


GILLIES’ 
CRUSHED COFFEE, 
JAVA QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee, 


[F Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 


Also % & 6 ® Decorated Tin Cannisters. 


Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound, 


[@ Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. 


233, 235, & 237 Washington St., New York, 


SCRANTON & COQ., 
GROCERS, 
>| Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 











Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower pricesthan any house inthis line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 





Gets UP CLUBs. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Ouranswer 
is, send for Price List, and a club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to CLub Organizers, 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 AND 38 VESRY S8T., 


P.O. Box 5643.) NEW y Woue., . 








(ESTABLISHED 1841.] 
STEPHENS 
_ Upholstery and Furniture 
Warehouse, 
a Atlantic Street, BROOKLYN, 
All goods warranted to be as represented. Uphol- 
_ staring and nd Hepairing done in the best manner. 


OR' THE 2 BABY. —See the Novelty | Carriage and 
Cradle combined, with Patent Adjustable Par- 
aso] attachment. Send stamp for circular to LEwIs 
P. TIBBALS, 512 Beoaaway. directly oppusite St. 
Nicholas Hotel. one bolek above old store 








8 O'CLOCK. 





AGENTS Y WANTED. 


AN OLD AGENT" ae 


sale that +. with the. 
ing com t 
Beecuan 








1870, and superb $5 vig 
Y. Agents ng * ; Bu! ption lists 
peutke immensely. Addres 


J. B. FORD & 0O., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
COD IN HISTORY. 


OE OF THE MOST BRMARKABLE BOOKS 
OF THE AGH, atvinds in \ thrillin passages 
and startling they a es and 
a erent 4 i Keviews INF INFALLIBI Lt 4 and the 
WAR LN FRANCE. Restores History from the 
terrible abuse fate which it has fallen. hows that 
GOD, NOT CHANCE, consrote te world ; 
demption is the Golden History: hat 
Providence is its light; that God is in History, and 
all History has a unity because seas os in a Thes 
reat truths huve been overieohed “a 
1istorians. God does cont Ri in th na- 
tions Lt His glory, Bur pia ~ feveres "large 
ress 


sales 
. J. W. GOODSPHED & CO., 
37 Park Row, Nn Y., or 148 Lake St.. Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN 
EUROPE. 


It contains ort 100 fine engravings of Battle 
ina sock ents in the War, and is the only 
UTHENTIC and OFFICIAL history of that great 
cohfict Agents are meeting with unprecedented 
success, selling from %@ to 40 copies per day, and 
itis published in both English and German 
CAUTILON,—Inferior histories are being cirou- 
lated. See that the book you buy contains 100 fine 
engravings and 740 peace. Send for circulars and 
see our terms, and a f description of the work. 
Address, NATIONAL PUBLI HING CO., Phila- 
elphia 


A& sENTS WANTED for the Best Selling 
Books pepaped 
BLE BROTHDRS, Publishers, 
5 pied te St., one door west of Broadway, 
New York. 


$2 >{ n Month easily made with Stencil and 
am? Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
a free. 8. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Cood Agents Wanted 


The Guide-Board to Health. 


By Dr. W. W. HALL. 
Author of “ Journal of Health,” &c. &c. 


This is the MOST SALABLE book in the field. 

One agent has made $1,000.00 in 6 months 
with this book; another sold 17 copies the first 
two days; another sold 130 copies the first month. 

Send for circular and terms to 


H. N. McKINNEY & CO., 
16 North 9th Street, Philadelphia. 


A New Engraving jor Agents. 


CROSS Ls CROWN is an original picture 
os qresh interest. It 
s finely engraved on steel, and is now ready for 
pa Splendid testimonials received from Rev. 
Drs. John Hall, n Care Palmer, &c. One 
good Male or hk. e ‘gent Wanted in every town 
to take subscriptions. Exclusive he styeo. A 
fine companion picture to tuke wit Liberal 
terms. Neat, light, sample outfit only $2.50 to $3.59. 
Send for circulars and full 1 particulars, stating the 
town you wish to canvass, to PERINE & MOORE, 
Publishers. 66 and 68 Reade street, New York. 


A New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS. 


We want agents to canvass tor oer new eight- 
age illustrated newspaper, “The American Pub- 
isher,” sent with splendid steel on graving for $1.00 
a year. Every family will want 
invalids, ete., desiring light werk it is a rare 
chance. Address, for information and circulars, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING Co. 

Ha rtford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED fisirateaBaition 


Creat Great Work. HISTORY OF THE 


reat 
eformation. 


New edition, complete in one volume, at popular 
prices Buy it, read and leary what INFALLIBILITY 
means. It should be in every Protestant Family 
throughout the land. Send for sample circular, 
with illustrations. §#@” Unusual commissions to 
Ministers and experienced Avents 

s we. PRINT & ©O., 
No. 268. Seventh Bt.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘ fava 


























ove where, male 
2 ($5 to $250 per month, and omale. ‘to in- 
= troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACH INE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
OObind, braid and embroider in @& most superior 
manner. Price only $15. wae licensed and 
warranted for five years. 1 pay $1000 for 
! any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
! beautiful; or more elastic seam than ours It 
“> makes the ‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every sec- 
) ond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can. 
rot be pulled y without tearing it. We pax 
“= Agents from 7250 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice tha’ 
1 f hich twice that 
CS amount can be made. Address SECOMB & 
CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Lowis 
Mo., or Chicago, Ill. 


GENTS WANTED (Male or Female) for the 
Ha eR TE ee” 
ators Hartford, Conn. 
M NICHOLS. [may Il. 
Agents Want vetled. by Edith O'Ger= 


man, escaped Nun, whose disclosures are thrilling 
and startling. CONN. PUBLISHING Co., Hartford,Ct 


ACENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF 830 per WEEK 


and expenses, or allow a large commipsion, ~hy sell, 
our new and wonderful inventions. Ad 
M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall. Mich. 














A few more Agents wanted for 


The Light hk World. 


A new religious work of unsu sed in and 
value. For terms, address W. FLINT & Con 0. 26 
8. 7th St.. Philadelphia 5 Custom House Place, Chi- 
cago, and 176 West 4th St , Cincinnati. 





a6 A MONTH—HBorse and outfit furnished 
$375 Aaaress, NOVELTY CO.. Saco, Maine.” 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Aibums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 
CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CC., 
591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolitar Hot 











I OCK WOOD &CO.. PHOTOGRAPHER, 
843 Brocdway. FIRst PREMIUM AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE, Isto, UT 69. and 70. 


Imperial core. $10 Sey) +t doz. ; Cartes de Visites, 85 
per doz. Life 8 tographs. Ten Dollars. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, 





Court House 5 

The Jargest Mary anes st Hotel in sy \eataheeds 
Was firs@opened to the GAGE BE in Jaly, 1 

BROS & WALTERS. 


HANOVER FIRE 


1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 








INSURANCE CoO. 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 
Office, Equitabie Buitding, 120 Broadway, New York. 


—— 


CASH ASSETS, 


ae 


over $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-quarters of the Net Profits. Agencies 
in all the principal cities and towns in the United States. 


BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. 


Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 








Chickering & Sons. 
Pianos on Kasy Terms of Payment. 


We have issued a Citalocue—a supplement toour 
regtilir isshe. dated April 15th, 1871, which is in- 
tended to represent at a glance the Styles and 
Prices of the different ways in which purchases 
can be made. 

Heretofore our business has been conducted 
upon a strictly cash basis, but we have had so many 
applications from parties wishing to purchase an 
instrument of our make upon Installments, and 
having unusual facilities for extending and increas- 
ing the product of our manufactory, we have been 
induced to adopt this system of Easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, following the plan of the great European 
manufacturers, whereby hundreds of persons to 
whem it would be very inconvenient to pay the full 
price of an instrumont at once, will now be enabled 
to buy a First Class Piano, having a year’s time in 
which to pay for it. 

We print both our Lowest Cash Prices and the 
Piices when Bought on Time, the latter augmented 
only enough to cover us for loss of interest, &c. We 
require no further security than simply a lien upon 
the Piano until the payments shall be completed. 

We adhere strictly to the rules adopted by us in 
our Catalogue of April, 1969. We have but One 
Price for our Pianos when sold for Cash. We 
churge no Fancy Prices, for the purpose of making 
Large Discounts. Our prices are as low as they 
possibly can be to insure First Class Work, and the 
Best Quality of mhaterials used in every branch of the 
business. 

Pianos sold upon the monthly payment syscem 
are warranted in the same manner as those sold 
exclusively for Cash, and a written guarantee will 
be given with each instrument sold. 

Persons intending to purchase Pianos are invited 
to compare our prices and terms with those of 
other makers or dealers before deciding. 


Send for a Catalogue giving full particu- 
lars. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
11 East 14th St., New York. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 





The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed itin the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,etc 


(Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between Lith and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. & BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons. for sale or 
reat at wy, ior prices,torcasn. TheirHALLUBT, 
AVIS 0’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Their 
hae RBA A Pianos and Melodeons is very 
fine ae very cheap. ey sell on small monthly 
hg poe and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 
bs tee ana are superb. You can 2 a ‘eae bargain 
Pianos tuned and repaired. 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 


- Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES. 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


HORACE WATERS. 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 
will J age ot ona HUNDRED PIANO | MELO- 
DEONS. and ANS of six first-class ‘make: 
including Waters r EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
pocn cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 
stallments. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G, G, HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
——_ of the powerful COLISEU): ORGAN; the 
large O in the PL\ MOUTH CHURCH, Brook- 
a of many bunidreds of ins raments of all 

sizes, In in every partoi the country, and of all denom- 














~~ ann in New York by 


JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Ferry St. 
Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely tbe sume terms as at the factory. 


ALBERT B. WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, &e, 


ON SATURDAY AT 10% O'CLOCK, 
Waldron & Cooke be sell, as above, a Splendid 
pesoesasees of Second Hand and New ‘gurniture, 

. Mirrurs, Bedding, Glass, Crockery, 
aor ane. belng one of the finest stocks of goods 
— = Ty yt - is season. 
Wal ke solicit sales of Furniture at 
resid — of parties declining housekeeping. 
Terms moderate. 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 














10 bours, without 





VRRseee, how made 
drugs. Particulars l0cts. F. SAGE, Cromwell, Ct 


FINE SWISS AND AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


SOHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 





BUY YOUR 


CLOTHING 


J.M.VARIAN &SON 


7O and 72 Bowery, 
Near Canal 8t., NEW YORK. 


MEN'S, BOYS’. AND OMILDREN’S 
Ready-Made 


CLOTHING. 


Twenty per cent. below Broadway 
prices. 


all and wcusk tor yourselves, 


DEVLIN ™ coQ., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Bréadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 








BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 


Gi gehen a 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Post Office 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they 
can be bought from local Greenhouses 
jioneg may be sent at my risk,and I guaranteo all 
ants to arrive safely and in ood or 
Bend for Circularto GEO. WARING, JR. 
Ogden Farm, Newport, RL 
SPECIALTY.—12 Different PLANTS for a hang- 
ing Basket—all choice—for $1. Try this first, and 
you will order again. 


Tey BELLA. 


OLD a pero TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
RUY, N. ¥.—(Kstablished 1008), a tes e assort- 
ment of Churec Academy, Fire Alarm, and 

other Bells constantly on hand and mace to order. 
Made of genuine Bel! Metal (Copper and Tin). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most durabie 
ae. used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 








TO 
Large | Illustrated Cateboaye sent a upon appli- 
cation to JONES & CU, Tro N. 
or, 109 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a omer br of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Fa Chime, Tower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court tlouss. Farm and other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mo unted in the most approved 
manner, —_ fall warranted. Catalogues sent free 
Address EELY & KIMBERLY, Troy,N. ¥ 








HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“‘FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for popusr favor. As the result 
of years of experiment, it embodies agtarelly many 
advantages over others, which, though ome lent i 
their time, cannot now compare with this mo 
modern produc ction. It combines the required 
ualities of SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH, DURA- 
a and ADAPTABILITY. We farteet 
t= a shalt e happy to prove by ACTUA 
EMONSTR- A TION at any of our agencies, that k 
Pure MORE EASILY, cen be more readily 
LEARNED and OPERAT’ ED, is more conventesk 
ly arranged for OILING, CLEANING, and HA 
LING, will WEAR longer, do MORE end CUOTER 
work with . es amount of time and epee and 
finally by. its wonderful RANGE and CAPACI! 
for ALL Ki NDS OF WORK, is better ~~ pied t0 
meet the general requirements of a FAMILY SEW- 
ING-MACHINE than any other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMP’Y, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNAOES, 
RANGES, 
FRENOH GAS LOGS, 
FIRE SOREENS, Ete. 


MAGIC FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MACIC REPOSITORY, 











748 Broadway, New York; 





i 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vou. IIL, No. 24.] 
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THE WONDERFUL THOUGHT. 
BY E. R. SILL. 


i hee comes upon mein the woods, 
Of all the days, this day in May: 
When wind and sun can never think 
Whose turn "tis now to have its way. 


It finds me, as I lie along. 

Blinking up through the swaying trees, 
Half wondering if a man who read3 
** Blue sky” in books, that color sees, — 


So fathomless and pure; as if 
All loveliest azure things have gone 

To heaven that way,—the flowers, the sea,— 
And left their color there alone. 


Hark! leaning on each other’s arms, 
The pines are whispering in the breeze, 
Whispering,—then hushing, half in awe,— 
Their legends of primeval seas. 


The wild things of the wood come out, 
And stir or hide, as wild things will, 
Like thoughts, that may not be pursued, 

Rut come if one is calm and still. 


Deep hemlocks, down the gorge shut in 
Their caves with hollow shadow filled, 

Where little feathered anchorites 
Behind a sun-lit lattice build. 


And glimmering through that lace of boughs, 
Dancing, while they hang darker still, 
Along che restful river shines 
The restless light’s incessaat thrill : 


As in some sober, silent soul, 
Whose life appears a tranquil stream, 
Through some unguarded rift you catch 
The wildest wishes, all a-gleam. 


But to my thought—so wonderful! 
I know if once ’twere told, al! men 
Would feel it warm at heart. and life 
Be more than it had ever been. 


’Twonld make these flowerless woods laugh out 
With every garden-color bright, 

Where only, now, the dog-wood hangs 
Its scattered cloud of ghostly white. 


Those birds would hold no more aloof :— 
How know they I am here, so well? 
’Tis yon woodpecker’s warning note; 
He is their seer and sentinel. 


They use him, but his faithfulness 
Perchance in human fashion p2y,— 

Laugh in their feathers at his voice, 
And ridicule his stumbling way. 


That far-off flute-note—hours in vain 
I've followed it, so shy and fleet ; 

But if 1 found him, well I know 
His song would seem not half so aweet. 


The swift, soft creatures,—how I wish 
Toey’d trust me, and come perch upon 

My shoulders! Do they guess that then 
Their charm would be forever gone? 


But still I prate of sight and sound ; 
Ah, well, ’tis always so inrhyme ; 
The idle fancies find a voice, 
The wise thought waits—anothor time. 





AN INFINITE, UNKNOWN, VOICELESS 
SHADOW. 
_ the Rev. Mr. Frothingham: “We build 
our altars to the Unknown God,not in fear or 
sadness; not in doubt or disbelief.” What a chill- 
ing altar that must be! The thought of it carries 
us back to Mars’ Hill, and the period of heathen- 
ism. The Athenians had erected an altar to the 
“Unknown God,” and though the men of Athens 
considered themselves highly cultivated, Paul 
thoaght them ignorant on this point. Paul, who 
lived in the first instead of the nineteenth century, 
had not attained unto the fine spiritual discern- 
ment which would enable him to repose upon an 
unknown God without fear or doubt. The great 
apostle was able to affirm: “I know whom I have 
believed.” Could Paul, with his deep experience 
of sin, which could lead him to say: “O, wretched 
man, that [am; who shall deliver me?” find re- 
lief in an unknown God? Never! He yearned for 
something personal, and so immediately adds: “I 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” Could 
Job, when he said, “O, that I knew where I might 
find him,” be satisfied with an unknown abstrae- 
tion? Notatall! He wanted contact with a per- 
sonality, so that he could hear his voice. He knew 
that his Redeemer lived, and he wanted him to 
appear. O ye philosophers of culture! “ Miser- 
able comforters are ye all!” “ Ye have taken away 
my Lord!” Unable to find an answer to our soul’s 
deepest longings in this Unknown God, we turn 
with'grateful hearts to Jesus, the divine personal- 
ity, and exclaim, “ My Lord and my God!” 

Mr. Frothingham further says: “In humility and 
joy we build to the God of the Soft Shadow.” This is 
an improvement! A “Soft Shadow” must be better 
than an Unknown God. Yet what an unsubstan- 
tial and unsatisfactory thing to build an altar to! 
The yearning of the human heart in its helpless- 
ness of sin,isfor something stronger than a shadow. 
David wanted a rock, a fortress, or a tower. When 
he says, “ The waters come in unto my soul, I sink 
in deep mire where there is no standing, I am come 





into deep waters where the floods overflow me ”— 
who does not see the incongruity of his longing 
for a soft shadow in his dire emergency! No. 
When his heart is overwhelmed, his cry is, “‘ Lead 
me to the rock which is higher than 1.” 

Mr. Frothingham also says: “The only God it (the 
world) needs is the God of Silence and Peace.” The 
world needs something more assuring than a voice- 
less God. The heart cries out for expression; for 
expression is personal. Hear the Psalmist, in his 
sore trouble, saying, “Unto thee will I ery, O 
Lord, my rock; be not silent to me, lest if thou be 
silent to me, I become like them that go down into 
the pit.” “In the day when I call, answer me speed- 
ily.” What is there more terrible than silence 
when the soul cries out from the depths, “My Gud, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” How much 
more glorious is the response which comes from 
the warm heart of God, as he answers back, “ For 
a small moment have I forsaken thee; but with 
great mercies will I gather thee.” 

Finally, Mr. Frothingham says the world wants a 
God who “sprinkles the midnight firmament with 
twinkling points of light that suggest Infinity.” 
Ob, how dreary! Infinity does not satisfy man’s 
yearuing nature; but begets awe, and reverence. 
Personality, as found in the loving and sympa- 
thizing Jesus, instead of Infinity, is what is want- 
ed. Infinity suggests distance. We want near- 
ness. “Behold! the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them.” ‘I will come 
in and sup with him and he with me.” This In- 
finite, Unknown, Voiceless Shadow does not 
satisfy. 





GOING TO SEED. 


EY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


NE of your contributors is endeavoring to 

enlist sympathy with his struggles to mas- 
ter the chick-weed in his garden. ‘The weed ap- 
pears to be too active for him, and he utters a 
ery of despair thus early in the season before weeds 
have begun to develop half their resources, I 
infer, though not to his prejudice, that he is a 
clergyman. There are a great many good clergy- 
men, apd appearances, indicate that he 14 antong 
the best. He is not afraid ef a hoe, for one thing. 
I suppose him to be a clergyman from his habit of 
leaning over his garden fence and talking with his 
neighbor, who is perhaps a brother of the cloth, 
only of different stripe, instead of hoeing. He is 
looking over into the next parish to see how the 
weeds get on there. 

And by the way, and because this has nothing 
to do with the subject, what a study of the Chris- 
tian life a garden is! Take the matter of trans- 
plantation. Things transplanted late, when well 
grown, don’t do well. You take an old sinner of 
a tomato-plant, for instant, who has been grow- 
ing rank and weak in tle sinful hot-bed, and put 
him out in the rich but wholesome soil of the 
garden. He goes down like a rag-baby in a 
shower. I had some that had blosomed in their 
iniquity. Changed into the garden soil, the Chiris- 
tian soil, if I may say so, they wilted flat, and 
grew as sick as death and fear and ague. But a 
young plant taken early from the Sunday-school 
does better; and most hardy and thrifty of all are 
those plants that spring from the seed, and grow 
to maturity where they stand, never needing to 
be transplanted into the church. Of course, the 
old tomatoes revive, and go on, after a time, 
famously, bearing loads of fruit. But they have 
a hard struggle and a long one. 

Your contributor finds that his garden soil is 
full of chick-weed, and he is at a loss what to do, 
short of carting off the whole top-soil. This is 
impracticable, and I suppose that really the only 
thing he can do is to resign, get a call from a 
larger place, summon a council, and go to a parish 
where there is Jess chick-weed. When a man 
lets the weeds in his parish get the upper hand of 
him, from any cause, looking into the affairs of 
his neighbor to the neglect of his own, or other- 
wise, the best thing he can do is to change his 
base. He will be careful not to repeat his error 
in his next parish. He now knows that he would 
have little trouble this year if he had not let the 
chick-weed go to seed last year. It is this letting 
things go to seed, that not only ruins us, but keeps 
us hard at work to counteract the effects of our 
negligence. 

There is no doubt that a gardener, like a minis- 
ter, must attack the young weeds; and gardeners 
can learn very important lessons from the clergy- 
men, such as that taught in this parable, as I take 
it to be, of the chick-weed. It is astonishing how 
quickly things go to seed and multiply them- 
selves. The chick-weed is hardly so long about it 
as a hen in hatching her nest of chick-seed. A 
parson who doesn’t go over his parish very fre- 
quently, will find plants gone to evil seed that he 
supposed were hardly out of the ground. It is 
the constant cultivation that does the business. 





A gardener whom I knew used to set apart cer- 





tain days, at rather long intervals, for hoeing ; he 
waited till the weeds had got well up and were 
worth the expenditure of all his strength, and 
then he went at them. But he was always too 
late. His hoeing seasons were terrific struggles, 
and still, as many of the weeds had gone to seed 
in the long interval, and sent long, fibrous roots 
into the soil in all directions, one result of his 
vigorous labor was to scatter the seeds and pro- 
vide for a more formidable crop next time. He 
got his idea from the way in which some churches 
and parishes are managed. Once a week, Sunday, 
is the day for cutting down weeds. They go to 
seed more or less during the week. The sermon, 
on Sunday, into which the minister puts his 
strength—as his people insist that he shall do—is 
supposed to be sufficient to keep the weeds down 
and clear the garden. In our judgment, if this is 
all that is done, the gardener might as well read 
the riot act over the insolent and rampant vegeta- 
tion of his garden. Preaching on Sunday does 
not prevent things going to seed. 

Of course there must be such a thing as stated 
hoeing ; for-without regularity and system noth- 
ing can thrive. But I have observed that that 
garden does best which the owner has a loving 
eare of, removing the weeds as they appear, and 
while they are young and seedless, and not leaving 
everything to be done on the regular clearing-out 
days. This trusting to Sunday and sermons to do 
all our weeding is an error, the fruits, or rather, 
as your contributor says, the seeds of which are 
very evident. Your contributor says his top-soil 
is full of them. 

I should not wonder if we had gone on about 
as far as we can go with safety in our present sys- 
tem; with one minister to a parish, who is ex- 
pected to preach like St. Paul, and at the same 
time todo as many good deeds as 8. Carlo Bor- 
romeo. Things are going to seed under this sys- 
tem. Not only is the minister obliged to give all 
his time and strength to his sermons, but the ser- 
mons themselves have little effect in the majority 
of cases, owing tothe want of other outside labor. 
And yet preaching must be kept up, and must 
continue to be better and broader and more en- 
lightened. The preacher nowadays ought to 
have the deepest culture in all directions. 1t won't 
do for the pews to get ahead of the pulpit. But 
one man cannot do everything even with grace. 
And it is becoming evident that there must be a 
subdivision of labor in the large pastorates. 
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By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” ** Mimister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XV.—Continued. 


I resolved, therefore, to go up to Bolton’s room 
and put this letter into his bands. I knocked at the 
door, but no one answering I opened it and went 
in. He was not there, but an odd scene enough 
presented itself to me. The little tow-headed, 
freckled boy, that I had formerly remarked as an 
inmate of the apartment, was seated by the fire 
with a girl, somewhat younger than himself, 
nursing between them a large fat bundle of a 
baby. 

“ Halloo,” said I, “what have we here? What 
are you doing here?” At this moment—before 
the children could answer—I heard Bolton coming 
up the stairs. He entered the room; a bright 
color mounted to his cheeks as he saw the group 
by the fire, and me. 

“ Halloo, Hal!” he said, with a sort of conscious 
laugh. 

“Halloo, Bolton!” said 1. 
foundling hospital here ?” 

“Oh, well, well,” said he; “ never mind; let ’em 
stay there. Do you want anything? There,” 
said he, pulling a package of buns out of his 
pocket, “eat those; and when the baby gets 
asleep you can lay her on the bed in the other 
room. And there,”—to the boy,—* you read this 
story aloud to your sister when the baby is asleep. 
And now, Hal, what can I dojfor you? Suppose f£ 
eome down into your room for awhile and talk ?” 

He took my arm, and we went down the stairs 
together; and when we got into my room he shut 
the door and said : 

“The fact is Hal, I have to take care of that 
family—my. washerwoman, you know. Poor Mrs. 
Molloy, she has a husband that about once a 
month makes a perfect devil of himself, so that 
the children are obliged to run and hide for fear 
of their lives. And then she has got the way of 
sending them to me, and I have to go down and 
attend to him.” 

“ Bless me!” said I, “ why will women live with 
such brutes? Why don’t you make her separate 
from him ?” 

Bolton seated himself at my table, and leaned 
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back in bis chair, with a curious expression of 
countenance, very sad, yet not without a touch 
of humorinit. , 

“Well, you see,” he said, “ the fact is, Hal, she 
loves him.” 

“Well, she oughtn’t to love him,” said I. 

“May be not; but she does,” said he. “She 
loves that poor Pat Molloy so much that to be 
angry with him is just like your right hand being 
angry with your left hand. Suppose theie’s a 
great boil on the left hand, what’s the right to do 
about it but simply bear the suffering and wait 
for it to get well? That, you see, is love; and 
you can’t get women away from their husbands 
because of it. What are you going todo about it ?” 

“But,” said I, “it is perfectly absurd for a 
woman to cling to such a man.” 

“Well,” said Bolton, “three weeks of the 
month Pat Molloy is just as kind and tender a 
father and husband as you will find,‘and then by 
the fourth week comes around his drunken spell, 
and he’s a devil. Now she says, ‘Sure sir, it’s 
the drink. It’s not Pat at all sir; he’s not himself 
sir. And she waits till it’s over—taking care 
that he doesn’t kill the children. Now, shall I 
pursude her to let him go to the devil? Does not 
Jesus Christ say, ‘Gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost’? He said it about a basket of 
bread; wouldn’t he say it still more about the 
fragments of the human soul? If she leaves Pat, 
where will he go to? First, to some harlot, then 
to murder, and the gallows—and that gets him 
out of the way.” 

“ Well,” said I, “isn’t he better out than in 2” 

“ Who knows ?” said Bolton. “All 1 have to say 
is, that poor Molly Molloy, with her broad Irish 
brogue, and her love that can’t be tired, and can’t 
give him up, and that bears, and believes, and 
hopes, and endures, seems to me a revelation of 
the Christ-like spirit a thousand times more than 
if she was tramping to a woman’s rights conven- 
tion and exposing her wrongs and calling down 
justice on his head.” 

“ But,” said I, “look at the children! 
she to part with him on their account ?” 


“Yes, look at the children,” said he. “ The little 
things have learned already, {from their mother, 
to care for each other, and to care for their father. 
In their little childish way, they love and bear 
with him just as she does. The boy came to me this 
afternoon and said, ‘Father’s got another crazy 
spell.” Already he has a delicacy in his very 
mode of speaking; and he doesn’t say his father 
is drunk, but that he is crazy, as heis. And then 
he and the little girl are so fatherly and motherly 
with the baby. Now, I say, all this growth of 
virtue around sin and sorrow is something to be 
revered. The fact is”—he added— 


“The day for separating the tares from the 
wheat hasn’t come yet. And it seems to me that 
the moral discipline of bearing with evil, patient- 
ly, is a great deal better and more ennobling than 
the most vigorous assertion of one’s personal 
rights. I can see a great deal of suffering in that 
family from poor Pat’s weakness and wickedness, 
but I also see most noble virtues growing up, even 
in these children, from the straits to which they 
are put. And as to poor Pat himself, he comes 
out of his demon-baptism penitent and humble, 
and more anxious to please than ever. It is really 
affecting to see with what zeal he serves me, when 
[have brought him through a ‘drunk.’ And yet 
1 know that it will have to be gone over, and over, 
and over again. Sometimes it seems to me he is 
like the earth after a thunder-shower—freshgr and 
clearer than he was before. And I am quite of 
Mrs. Molloy’s mind—there is too much good in Pat 
to have him swept off into the gutter for the bad; 
and so, as God gives her grace to suffer, let her 
suffer. Andif I can bear one little end of her 
cross, I will. If she does not save him in this 
life, she'll save him from sinking lower in 
demonism. She may only keep his head above 
water till he gets past the gates of death, and then, 
perhaps, in the next life, he will appear to be 
saved by just that much which she has done in 
keeping him up.” 

Bolton spoke with an intense earnestness, and a 
sad and solemn tone, as if he were shaken and al- 
most convulsed by some deep, internal feeling. 
For some moments there was a silence between 
us,—the silence of a great unuttered emotion. At 
last, he drew a long breath, and said, “ Well, Hal, 
what was it you wanted to talk about ?” 

“Oh,” said I, “I have a letter from a friend of 
mine that | wanted to show you, to see whether 
you could do anything”—and I gave him Caro- 
line’s letter. 


He sat down under the gas-light to read it. The 
sight of the hand-writing seemed to affect him at 
once. His large,dark eyes flashed over the letter, 
and he turned it quickly, and looked at the signa- 
tare; a most unutterable expression passed over 
his face, like that of a man who is in danger of 
giving away to some violent emotion ; and then, 
apparently by a great effort of self-constraint, he 
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set himself carefully to reading the letter. He 
read it over two or three times, folded it up, and 
banded it back to me without any remark, and 
then sat leaning forward on the table with his face 
shaded with his hand. 

“My cousin is a most uncommon character,” I 
said ; “ and, as you will observe by this letter, has 
a good deal of ability as a writer.” 

“Tam acquainted with her,” he said, briefly, 
making a sudden movement with his hand. 

“Indeed ? Where did you knew her ?” ‘ 

“Years ago,” he said, briefly. “I taught the 
academy in her village, and she was one of my 
scholars. I know the character of her mind.” 

There was a dry brevity in all this, of a man 
who is afraid that he shall express more than he 
means to. 

Said I, “I showed this letter to you because I 
thought you had more influence in the press than 
Ihave; and if you are acquainted with her, so 
much the better, as you can judge whether she can 
gain any employment here which would make it 
worth her while to come and try. I have always 
had an impression that she had very fine mental 
powers.” 

“There is no doubt about that,” he said, hur- 
riedly. “She is an exceptional woman.” 

He rose up, and took the letter from me. “If 
you will allow me to retain this awhile,” he said, 
“Twill see what I can do; but just now I have 
some writing to finish. I will speak to you about 
it to-morrow.” 

That evening, I introduced the subject to my 
friend, Ida Van Arsdel, and gave her a sketch of 
Caroline’s life-history. She entered into it with 
the warmest interest, and was enthusiastic in her 
desire that the plan might succeed. 

“T hope that she will come to New York,” she said, 
“so that we can make her acquaintance. Don’t, 
pray, fail to let me know, Mr. Henderson, if she 
should be here, that I may call on her.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
EASTER LILIES. 


¥ ye next afternoon Jim and I kept our appoint- 
ment with the Van Arsdels. We found one 
of the parlors transformed to a perfect bower of 
floral decorations. Stars and wreaths and crosses 
and crowns, were either just finished or in pro- 
cess of rapid construction under fairy fingers. 
When I came in, Eva and Alice were busy on a 
gigantic cross, to be made entirely of lilies of the 
valley, of which some bushels were lying around 
on thecarpet. Ida had joined the service, and was 
kneeling on the floor tying up the flowers in 
bunches to offer them to Eva. 

“You see, Mr. Henderson, the difference be- 
tween modern religion and the primitive Chris- 
tians,” she said. “Their cross was rough wood 
and hard nails ; ours is lilies and roses made up in 
fashionable drawing-rooms.” 

“Tm afraid,” said Eva, “our crown may prove 
much of the same material !” 

“T sometimes wonder,” said Ida, “whether all 
the money spent for flowers at Easter could not 
better be spent in some mode of relieving the 
poor.” 

“Well,” said Eva, “I am sorzy to bring up such 
a parallel, but isn’t that just the same kind of re- 
mark that Judas made about the alabaster vase of 
ointment ?” 

“Yes,” said I ; “ what could be more apparently 
useless than a mere perfume, losing itself in the 
air, and vanishing entirely? And yet the Saviour 
justified that lavish expenditure when it was the 
expression of a heart-feeling.” 

“ But,” said Ida, “don’t you think it very diffi- 
cult to mark the line where these services and 
offerings to religious worship become excessive ?” 

“Of course it is,” said 1; “but no more difficult 
on this subject than any other.” 

“That’s the great trouble in this life,” said Eva. 
“ The line between right and wrong seems always 
%o indefinite, like the line between any two colors 
of the prisom—it is hard to say just where one 
ends and another begins.” 

“It is the office of common sense,” I said, “to 
get the exact right in all such matters—there is a 
sort of instinct in it.” 

“Well, all I have to say about it is,” said Eva, 
“since we do spend lavishly and without stint in 
our houses and in our dress for advrnment, we 
ought to do at least as much for our religion. I 
like to see the adornment of a church generous, 
overflowing, as if we gave our very best. As to 
these lilies, I ordered them of an honest gardener, 
amd it goes to help support a family that would be 
poor if it were not for these flowers. It is better 
to support one or two families honestly, by buy- 
ing their flowers for churches, than it is to give 
the money away. So I look on it.” 

“Oh, well,” said Alice, “ there is no end to any- 
thing. Everything you do tends to something 
else; and everything leads to something; and 
there is never any knowing about anything; and 
so I think it is best just to have as good a time as 
you can, and do everything that is agreeable, and 
make everything just as pretty as it can"be. And 
I think it is fun to trim’ up the church for Easter. 
There now! And it don’t doany harm. And I 
just like to go to the sunrise service, if it does 
make one sleepy all day. What do you say, Mr. 
Fellows? Do you think you could go through 
with the whole of it?” 

“ Miss Alice, if you only go you will find me in- 
spired with the spirit of a primitive Christian in 
this respect,” said Jim. “I shall follow wherever 


you lead the way, if it’s ever so late at night, or 
ever so early in the morning.” 

“And Mr. Henderson,” said she, “may we de- 
pend on you, too?” 

“By all means,” said I, as I sat industriously 
gathering up the lilies into bunches and tying 
them. 

“Mr. Henderson is in a hopeful way,” said Eva. 
“T think we may have him in the true church 
some of these times.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Ida, “that Mr. Henderson, 
having seen you only in Lent, won't be able to 
keep track of you when thesEaster rejoicings be- 
gin, and the parties recommence.” 

“Oh dear me!” said Eva, with a sort of shudder, 
“To think of that horrid wedding!” 

“That's just like Eva,” said Alice. “She’s been, 
and been, and been to these things till she’s tired 
out with them; whereas, lam just come out, and 
I like them, and want more of them. I don’t think 
they are horrid at all. I am perfectly delighted 
about that Elmore wedding. One will see there 
all the new things, and all the stunning things, 
and all the latest devices from Paris. I was in at 
Tullegig’s the other day, and you never saw such a 
sight as her rooms are! Somebody said it looked 
as if rainbows had been broken to pieces and 
thrown all round. She showed me all the differ- 
ent costumes that she was making up for the vari- 
ous parties. You know there are to be seven 
bride’s-maids, and each of them is to wear a differ- 
ent color. Madame thinks ‘ C'est si gentil.’? Then, 
you know, they are making such grand prepara- 
tions up at that chateau of theirs. The whole gar- 
den is to be roofed in and made a ball-room of. I 
think it will be gorgeous. I say, Mr. Fellows, if 
you and Mr. Henderson would lke it, I know I 
could manage cards for you.” - 

Jim assented, heartily, for both of us; and I 
added that I should like to see the aftair ; for I 
had never seen enough of that sort of thing to 
take away the novelty. 

After tea we all sallied out to the church with 
our trophies. We went in two carriages, for the 
better accommodation of these, and had a busy 
time disembarking at the church and carrying 
them in. Here we met a large committee of co- 
workers, and the scene of real business com- 
menced. Jim and I worked heroically under the 
direction of our fair superintendents. By mid- 
night the church was a bower of fragrance and 
beauty. The chancel seemed a perfect bed of 
lilies, out of which rose the great white cross, 
shedding perfume upon the air. The baptismal 
font was covered with a closely woven mosaic of 
fragrant violets, and in each panel appeared an 
alternate red or white cross formed of flowers. 
The font was filled with a tall bouquet of white 
saint’s-lilies, such as gardeners force for Easter. 

Eva and I worked side by side this evening, and 

never had I seemed to know her more intimately. 
The fact is, among other dangerous situations to a 
young man’s heart, none may be mentioned more 
seductive than to be in a church twining flowers 
and sorting crosses and emblems in the still holy 
hours of the night. One’s head gets, somehow, 
bewildered ; all worldly boundaries of cold pru- 
dence fade away; and one seems to be lifted up 
to some other kind of land where those that are 
congenial never part from each other. So I felt 
when, our work being all done, I retired with Eva 
to the shadow of a distant pew to survey the 
whole result. We had turned on the gas-light to 
show our work, and its beams, falling on thou- 
sands of these white lily-bells and on all the sa- 
cred emblems, shed a sort of chastened light. 
Again, somehow, as if it had been a rose-leaf 
floating down from heaven, I found that little 
hand in mine ; and we spoke low to each other, in 
whispers, of how good and how pleasant it was to 
be there, and to unite in such service and work— 
words that meant far more than they seemed to 
say. Once, in the course of the evening, I saw 
her little glove where it had fallen into a nest of 
cast-off flowers, and, as no one was looking, I 
siezed upon it as a relic, and appropriated it to 
ny own sacred memories. Nor would I surrender 
it, though afterward I heard her making pathetic 
inquiries for it. Late at night I went home to 
think and dream, and woke with the first dim 
gray of morning, thinking of my appointment to 
meet her at the church. 
It is a charming thing to go out in the fresh 
calm morning before any one is stirring. The 
bells for early service were dropping their notes 
here and there, down through the air, as if angels 
were calling men to awake and remember that 
great event which happened so silently and so un- 
regarded, many, many years ago. I thought as I 
walked through the dim streets and saw here and 
there an early worshiper, prayer-book in hand, 
stealing along, of the lonely women who, years 
ago, in Jerusalem, sought the sepulcher to see 
where they had laid Him. 


Little twittering sparrows filled the ivy on the 
outside of the church and made it vibrate with 
their chirpings. There was the promise in the 
brightening skies of a glorious sunrise. I stood 
waiting awhile, quite alone, till one by one the 
bands of youths and maidens came from different 
directions. 

I had called Jim as I went out, but he, preferring 
to take the utmost latitude for sleep, looked at’ 
his watch and told me he would take another half 
hour before he joined us. 

Eva was there, however, among the very first. 
The girls, she said, were coming. We went into 





the dim church together and sat ourselves down 





in the shady solitude of one of the slips waiting 
for the morning light to pour through the painted 
windows. We said nothing to each other; but 
the silence was sociable and not blank. There 
are times in life when silence between two friends 
is better than speech ; for they know each other 
by intuition. 

Gradually the church filled with worshipers; 
and as the rising sun streamed through the paint- 
ed windows und touched all tic iilics with bright- 
ness, a choir of children in the organ-loft broke 
forth into carols like so many invisible birds. 
And then, the old chant, 

“ Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth no more,” 
seemed to thrill every heart. 

After the service came a general shaking of 
hands and greetings from neighbors and friends, 
as everybody walked round examining the deco- 
rations. 

“Now, Mr. Henderson,” said Eva, as she stood 
with me surveying this scene, “is not a church 
which preserves all these historical memorials a 
most lovely one? Ought we not thus to cherish 
the memory of that greatest event that ever hap- 
pened in this world? And how beautiful it is to 
bring up children year after year by festivals‘like 
these, to mark off their life in acts of remem- 
brance.” 

“You speak truly,” I said, sharing her enthusi- 
asm. “I could wish the church of all good people 
had never ceased to keep Easter ; indeed, they who 
do disregard it seem to me a cold minority out of 
the great fellowship. I think it is fortunate 
that the Romish and the Episcopal churches are 
bringing us, descendants of the Puritans, back to 
these primitive customs. I, for one, come back 
willingly and joyfully.” 


(To be continued.) 








LECTURE-ROOM TALK.* 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
MISSIONARY WORK IN ARMENIA. 


HEN I crossed the sea in 1868,I had the 
great pleasure of lying on the deck, in a 
heap, most of the time, wrapped up ina dingy 
coat under the smoke-stack, and grimed with soot ; 
and there I droned out a sort of dismal acquaint- 
anceship with not a few very pleasant passengers 
that were on their way across the sea. Among 
them there was a company of young missionaries, 
interesting on many accounts—young married 
people, just beginning in life, and young in the 
ministry, and young also in that special depart- 
ment of ministerial work at foreign stations in 
Asia. Circumstances naturally threw us more to- 
gether than with any of the other passengers of the 
ship ; and before we landed, there was opened be- 
tween us a friendly feeling and sympathy which 
never has exhausied itself. Some of that delightful 
company are gone home, having finished their 
earthly work, and are rejoicing in heaven ; some of 
them are still in the field ; and some have returned, 
being driven hither by exigences of health. Brother 
Parmelee, one of them, is present with us to-night ; 
and as this is the night of our concert of prayer for 
missions, I have requested that he would give, with 
some detail, as his own eyes have seen it, and his 
own hands have kindled it, the matter of that part 
of the great mission-work with which he is more 
especially familiar. 


Mr. PARMELEE—“ As your pastor has so very pleas- 
antly introduced me, I come before you with a 
homelike feeling ; and I cannot do better, perhaps, 
than to carry you along to the end of that journey 
to which he has alluded, and tell you something 
of the experiences which befel me and my com- 
papvions in connection with the work which was 
before us there. 

* Arriving upon the Continent of Europe, we swept 
across France, and passed along the western coast 
of Spain and Portugal, and through the Straits of 
Gibralter to the Mediterranean Sea; and thence 
we traveled by water to Constantinople. Then we 
went through the Black Sea to Trebisond. This 
was the extreme point of our steam-travel—for 
thus far we had been able to go by steam. There, 
changing our mode of travel, we were swept back 
from the last half of the nineteenth century to 
the périod of Abraham, and of Noah, and of Adam, 
for aught I know! Mounting horses and mules, 
with such conveniences as we could find, we took 
our way across high precipitous mountains, and 
came into the plateaux of the interior region of 
Armenia. Although these plateaux are lower than 
the mountains which surround them, they are very 
high—as high as some of the very highest mountains 
of ourown country. ... 

“Ttis very cold in that region. During the winter, 
the mercury falls more than 20 degs. below zero, and 
the snow lies deep and long, not only upon the 
mountains, but on the plains. 

‘* Now as to the inhabitants there. People havea 
vague idea that everybody in Turkey is a Turk ; but 
nothing could be further from the truth. The 
characteristics of Babel prevail there to this day. 
A man needs to speak half a dozen or more lan- 
guages if he would talk with his neighbors in almost 
any of the cities there; and every different lan- 
guage represents a separate nationality. 

“The Armenians are an interesting people.. They 
trace their origin to Togarmah, whose name is 
mentioned inthe third verse of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis ; and Armeniais many times spoken of in 
the Old Testament. They were, according to the 
historic records, a powerful people, having a his- 
tory which extends from a very early period to the 
present. They had their own king, their own 
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nationality, their own laws, and their own religion, 
down to a period within about five hundred years. 
And they were very early converted to Chris- 
tianity, We have pretty authentic records that 
the apostles themselves preached the Gospel among 
them. We know certainly tbat in the fiftb century 
they were made a Christian nation, and that they 
have contined such to the present day. 

“ Since they ceased to be a nation (that is, to have 
kine, anda central government) they have becom 

very much scattered. You may say (bat now the; 
are a nation peeled and scattered to the very ends 
of theearth. But still they maintain their national 
characterics, their language, and the name Chris- 
tian. 

“When they first became Christians, the Bible was 
translated into their language ; but since then that 
language has very much changed, so that the 
ancient tongue is no longer understood by the peo- 
ple. Therefore the Bibles which the missionaries 
found when they first went among them were of 
no use in:spreading the Gospel. The Bible was: 
found in the churches, but in none of the houses. 
The people were unable to read it. It was a sealed 
book tothem. And they at length wandered into 
many by-paths. And at last the place which Chris- 
tianity had occupied was filled up by traditions 
and superstitions. 

“The first work of the missionaries, therefore, 
consisted in translating the Bible into the moderm 
Armenian language, and putting it in the hands of 
the people. That wasdonelong ago. It was print- 
ed by the Bible Society and scattered broadcast all 
over that land. 

‘But it was not enough thatthe Bible should be 
printed and spread abroad among the people; it 
was necessary that it should be expounded, opened, 
preached to them. And so far as itis possible mis- 
sionaries do that. So vast is the foreign missionary 
field, and so few are engaged in it, that they cannot 
personally do all the work. For instance, the field 
occupied by three missionaries is almost as large as 
New England, and larger than the State of New 
York, and contains a populations of nearly a million. 
How can three missionaries preach the Gospel to all 
the peopleof that immense territory? Inno way 
except by raising up helpers from among the peo- 
ple. Therefore one of the first duties of the mis- 
sionary is to organize schools. You may call these 
schools, colleges, or theological seminaries, or any- 
thing you please. We propose to make in them 
preachers of the Gospel. And having nebody to 
compete with us for those lucrative and honoralle 
positions, we elect ourselves theological Professors. 
and sit @own to train the young men under our 
charge for preaching. And for six months we keep 
them studying. But during the six cold months, 
when everything is shut up, and the people who 
cultivate the soil have nothing to do, we send these 
young men out into the villages to preach. And 
then, having no more duties connected with our 
theological seminaries, we metamorphose ourselves 
into diocesan bishops, and direct, as far as we are 
able, the work. Weorganize churches, and ordaim 
pastors over these churches. We call the work of 
these young men preaching the Gospel, but it is not, 
as in this country, standing up in a pulpit and 
talking toa congregation. We have that form of 
preaching whenever we can get a congregation, and 
can get a chapel or house of God, with a pulpit, 
erected ; but when we have none of these things we 
preach as Christ preached at the well of Jacob to 
the woman, and at the table of Zaccheus, saying to 
him, ‘ This day is salvation come to this house,’ 
and as the persecuted disciples preached when they 
went forth preaching the Gospel. Our young men 
go out and labor in the. villages around about. 
These villages are not like the villages of this 
country, whereeach man builds his house on his 
own soil, and lives by himself. The people cluster 
together for mutual protection. And this is favor- 
able for our work. A preacher goes into one of 
their houses where they are huddled together, and 
performs his missionary service. That house is a 
stable, very likely. 


“Go with me into one of those places. You doubt- 
less would have to stoop. And instead of stepping 
up, as is usually the case in going into a house in 
this country, you will step down. And then what 
would you see? Nothing. There would be blank 
darkness allabout you. And you would stop fora 
moment. When the pupils of your eyes had suf- 
ficiently expanded for you to see a little, what 
would you behold? Cattle, and sheep, and@all sorts 
of animals. You would think it a strange place 
for a house that people lived in; but looking 
through the darkness to the further corner, you 
would see a little light, and objects that seemed 
something like humanity. And creeping along, and 
stumbling over the rough ground, you would find 
your way there little by little. And there, in that 
corner of the stable, raised a little above the beasts, 
with mats, and perhaps a carpet, thrown on the 
ground, is agroup of human beings, and not animals, 
although there would be the animals in the same 
apartment. 


“Why is this? That they may keep warm. There 
is very little wood there (it has nearly all been 
burned up if there ever was much), and they have 
not dug out the coal that exists in the bowels of 
the earth there. And they have no alternative but 
to live with their cattle. 


*“ Over that corner there is a little hole in the roof, 
through which come down a few rays of light; and 
with the aid of those rays of light, you can sit there 
and read the word of God to those people, and talk 
with them, as they come in out of curiosity—especi- 
ally if you wear a European hat, which at once will 
attract a crowd in one of these distant. villages. 

“ At first, when we send one of our laborers into 
such a place, perhaps the people will drive him out 
of their village. It may be that we have to get a 
license from the government, and that he must 
carry it in his hand, and protect himself with it. It 
may be said that this is forcing religion upon them; 
but it is not, because if they knew that we wished to 
do them good, they would receive us gladly. And so 
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a man to a place and insist on his staying there un- 
til the people come to understand that he wishes 
them well; and then they want him to stay. And 
presently one man begins to be interested, and then 
another, and then another. And there are some 
who, Nicodemus-like, embrace the Gospel secretly, 
There are certain ones whom they entitle Nicodem- 
uses, this term being used to imply that they are 
secretly believers of the truth, and do not at first 
dare to come out and acknowledge it, but after- 
ward do come out, as Nicodemus did, and declare 
themselves followers of Christ. And so the leaven 
works. By and by there are persons enough 
converted to organize a church. And when the 
church is organized, we endeavor to have a man 
ready to settle as pastor over it. And then we have 
not only souls converted, but souls brought together 
into an independent self-propagating, self-support- 
ing organization. Observe that I say self-supporting. 
We require of these people the support of thir own 
institutions. They are’ miserably poor. You can 
hardly conceive of the depths of poverty into 
which they have been cast by long years of oppres- 
sion—oppression by government, which hassqueezed 
taxes out of them to the very last degree; and op- 
pression by their rich neighbors who, when they 
could get a chance, have ground them into dust. 

‘“‘ What would you think of putting thirty-six per 
cent.t interest on money? You say, ‘I pay more 
than that—not three per cent. a month, but three 
per cent. a day—a hundred per cent. a year.’ Yes, 
but you do not do it year after year. And you do 
not do it expecting to get your money back in any 
ordinary business operation. You expect to get it 
back by some grand stroke. In that country, how- 
ever, thirty-six per cent. is often paid as a regular 
rate of interest; and twenty per cent. is the com- 
monrate. Rarely isa man able to get his money 
for less than that. And the poor farmers hire mon- 
ey expectin;; to get it out of their crops, perhaps 
giving already half of them to the owners of the 
land. 

“Now, after a peop!® have been ground down by 
such taxation, such usury, as this, how can tbey 
have anything left with which to support their in- 
stitutions? Persons here could do it for them easier 
than they could do it for themselves; but it would 
be no charity to them. They must learn to take 
care of themselves. They must become independ- 
ent, and walk on their own feet. And then, after a 
while, we may leave the work in that region, and go 
on to regions beyond—for you know there are a 
thousand millions of people in the world, most of 
whom have not heard of Christ. 

‘A word about the women. You know that in 
those Eastern countries women have a very low po- 
sition. To give you an idea of the feeling which 
prevails there in regard to the education of women, 
I will relate an incident : 


‘*A missionary was sitting at the door of one of the 
villagers, and was trying to impress upon him the 
importance of the education of his daughters and 
the other girls of the village—a thing quite unheard 
of there—and the villager was using every argument 
he could in opposition. He did not want this inno- 
vation to’creep into his village. While they were 
talking, one of his daughters came up carrying on 
her shoulder a load of wood. Wood there, as I have 
already said, is very scarce. They can only get it 
on the tops of the mountains after a day’s ramble, 
picking up a stick here and astick there. As this 
girl came in from her long tramp, wearied with her 
labor, and threw down her load, the man turned to 
the missionary, and said, ‘If my daughter should 
learn to read, who would bring my wood ?’—as if 
that werea conclusive argument. You can hardly 
believe it perhaps, (I did not believe it until I had 
actual instances of it brought to my knowledge), that 
they absolutely buy and sell girls for wivesthere. I 
had supposed that such things had passed away with 
the light that had crept into that field before I en- 
tered it; but they had not. Many times they occur 
there now. A man goes and buys a girl for a wife 
just as he would go and buy a horse. The property 
is brought in, looked at, and approved or disap- 
proved. If it is disapproved it is passed on, and he 
looks at other pieces of property. And when the 
right one is selected, and the bargain is made, he 
pays the price, and takes the goods. 

“Thus the women there are degraded, and when 
we undertake to persuade them that they ought to 
learn to read, they say, ‘We are nothing but wo- 
men. We cannot be priests if we do learn to read.’ 
They have received no encouragement among their 
own people to become educated. And se it is ex- 
ceedingly important thatour workshould be largely 
directed to their education. And we have schools 
in which to educate the wives of the preachers—for 
most of these young men are married. They marry 
young there, and I do not know but it is a good 
thing. And, their wives being educated, they take 
them. Because, in order to carry on this work, we 
must first show these people a Christian family. 

“T have heard it said by intelligent men (or men 
who ought to be intelligent), that it is better that 
our missionaries should go unmarried, on the ground 
that it was cheaper. ‘It costs more, a great deal,’ 
they said, ‘for missionaries to take wives with them.’ 
Now that is a great mistake. Ifa missionary could 
not preach one single word, I believe he could ac- 
complish more by taking a wife, and showing the 
natives of that country how to treat a woman, and 
showing them what isa Christian household, and let- 
ting them have the example of such a household 
before them. More good may be done in that way 
than by the preaching of a century without any 
such influence. Then, we must have lady teachers 
who can spend their whole time, not only in edu- 
cating these girls and young women, but in going 
from house to house preaching—that is, laboring. 
Thus the women will be taught how to bring up their 
children aright—and you know if we only get pos- 
session of the mothers of a nation we can conquer it. 

“ Before closing I want to give you a few statistics, 
pertaining not to the whole field, but to the region 
of Eastern Turkey, which is about twice as large as 
New England, and which has a population of some 
three millions of souls. In that field we have 


twenty-six churches. As I told you, when we 
organize these churches we settle pastors. over 
them. And we call upon them to support those 
pastors. At first if they cannot do it altogether, 
we ask them to provide at least one half of their 
support. And gradually they do a little more and 
a little more, until at last they come to support 
them entirely. Over these twenty-six churches 
there are twenty-three pastors; and the greater 
part of them are entirely supported by the people; 
and the others are half, or more than half, sup- 
ported by the people. These churches have in their 
communion, on an average, some eight hundred 
communicants each. Then there'are congrega- 
tions where churches are not yet organized, which 
number something like five thousand souls, in more 
than a hundred different places. 

“There is also an organization of these churches— 
an Evangelical Union—which has taken up a work 
that might be called foreign missionary work. You 
would, perhaps, call it a home missionary work. 
But perhaps it may more legitimately be called a 
foreign missionary work, because we are training 
men and sending them out to preach the Gospel to 
distant nations around them. We are trying to 
prepare these people to take care of themselves; 
and if the time should come when they are able to 
do it, as we hope it will before a great while, we 
can leave them to themselves. And from the partial 
civilization which they have enjoyed they are, per- 
haps, better prepared to take care of themselves 
than many of the savage nations among whom the 
Gospel is preached. If we can leave them after 
a little time, we shall be prepared to go on to other 
nations; and they will have the power not only to 
help themselves, but to help us in evangelizing the 
world, and bringing it to Christ. How glorious it 
is for us to engage in such a work! MO al ak! Ce 

“{ wish to close with just this incident (I could 
give you many to illustrate the self-denial of these 
people, and their willingness to give and do and 
suffer for the cause in which they are laboring). 

“In one of the Armenian schools (for there are 
some schools among the Armenians; and they have 
had more since the missionary work began than 
they had before), it became noised that there were 
among them some Protestants, or Protes, as they 
are called; and the teacher of the school did not 
want any such element there; and he said, ‘If 
there are any boys here (girls had no place there) 
who are Protes, let them come out upon the floor.’ 
He did not suppose any one would rise; but four 
or five boys from ten totwelve years of age marched 
out on the floor, declaring themselves Protes. He 
was a good deal confused. Hardly knowing what 
to say, he turned to the boys and said,‘ Do you 
believe in the Church? ‘Yes,’ they replied, 
‘but we believe in the Bible more.’ Then he 
turned to the school, and said, ‘What shall we do 
to these boys for refusing to obey the Church?’ 
For a moment there was a pause. At last one 
said, ‘Let us spit in their faces.’ So the teacher, 
thinking that a fine suggestion, called on the school 
to pass in front of the boys and spit in their faces. 
They filed by, each one spitting as they passed 
along. Then, feeling that they had triumphed over 
the boys, the teacher turned to the school and said, 
‘Let us sing.’ And they sang a triumphant, pa- 
triotic song! The boys stood silent and did not 
sing; and the teacher turned to them and said, 
‘Why do you not sing?’ They said, ‘We will, if 
you will sing a spiritual song.’ Said he, ‘You 
may sing anything you wish to,’ And they sang 
these words— 

*** Must Jesus bear the cross alone, 
And all the world go free? 


No, there’s a cross for every one, 
And there’s a cross for me. 


** * The consecrated cross I'll bear, 
Till death shall set me free, 
And then go home, my crown to wear,— 
For there’s a crown for me.”’ 

{In response to questions propounded by Mr. 
Beecher, the speaker made some further statements, 
of which the following is the substance :] 

“The Armenian language is very ancient, and has 

no marked affinity for any modern tongue. It has 
an ancient literature, but not a very extensive mod- 
ern one. Most of the books met with in Armenia 
are of an early date; but I found there some modern 
books, among which were translations of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, and Renan’s Life of Christ. 
“The missionary work has had a great effect in 
changing the old church in that country. Fifty 
years ago it was as low down and as besotted as 
could well be imagined; it was ignorant to the very 
last degree; but the missionary work has greatly 
modified it for the better. It has more sympathy 
with the Greek Church than with the Roman. It 
protests, and has most grandly protested for centu- 
ries, against the Papal claims. One of the finest 
things written in reply to the invitation to the Ecu- 
menical Council, was prepared by a man in the 
Armenian Church. There is a strong tendency on 
their part in thé direction of kindness toward the 
missionaries, and of affinity for them. I think that 
the missionaries may be the means of therenovation 
of the church itself. The early efforts of Dr. Good- 
all and others were to that end; and those efforts 
were continued for a long time. The plan was that 
the missionaries and the church should work togeth- 
er in harmony, and that there should not be a new 
organization instituted; but opposition and perse- 
cution and excommunication made it indispensable 
that there should be aseparate organization. There 
is reason to hope, however, that the old church will 
become reformed, and that the great work will even- 
tually be carried on according to the original design 
of codperation. 

“As regards the education of the people, in the 
cities you will find a large number of men that can 
read; but in the villages the numbé@ that can read 
is very small. This is different in different locali- 
ties. When the work began there was a greater 
amount of education in the commercial cities, which 
have the most contact with the outside world, than 
in some of the more interior cities. Far in the inte- 
rior there could not then have been found more than 
one in a hundred and fifty or two hundred that 





could read. 








“There is the same fear that the true nature of wo- 
men will be destroyed in that country if they are 
taught to read, that there is in this country if they 
are ‘advanced beyond their proper sphere.’ 

‘“‘The Armenians, not only in Turkey but in other 
countries, number in all about five millions. The 
work which we are carrying on among them to re- 
form them has an eye to ultimately reaching the 
Mohammedans, who are far more numerous, number- 
ing about a hundred and sixty-five millions. Though 
our work is not preaching to them directly, yet we 
know that much has already been accomplished 
among them. The Bible has been translated into 
the Turkish and Arabic languages, and they buy it 
and read it, and approve of many of its teachings. 
They are not, as many suppose, hostile to the teach- 
ings of the Bible. They look upon the Old Testa- 
ment as the first revelation, upon the New Testa- 
ment as the second revelation, and upon the Koran 
as the third, the last and the highest revelation. In 
their estimation the Old Testament is good, and the 
New Testament is good, but the Koran is better. 
They believe that Christ was a great reformer, and 
honor his name very highly as such; but that he 
was a Saviour who atoned for our sins they do not 
believe. They have no atonement in their religious 
creed. Not only do they purchag§ the Bible, and 
keep it in their houses, and read §§ But they do not 
object to listening to our preadiiliae if we do not 
press the point of the divinity of @rist. 

“The Armenians are a shrewd driving, business 
people. A large part of the business of the country 
isin their hands. Some of the wealthiest men are 
Armenians; but unfortunately they are not men 
who receive the truth ‘gladly,’ like the ‘common 
people.’ 

“My impression is formed from statistics which have 
been prepared of the comparative results of preach- 
ing at home (in Massachusetts, I think) with the 
results of foreign missionary work, that there are a 
good many more souls converted, on an average, 
under the preaching of a single pastor, there, than 
in America.” 





a enn 
SOME ACCOUNT OF “GREELEY.” 


66 rWNHE Rocky Mountains!” “What, those? 

Those are clouds.”’ ‘‘Beg your pardon; 
that is snow one hundred and twenty miles away, 
and that highest point is probably 'ong’s Peak.”’ 
(This was an hour or so before we swept up to Chey- 
enne.) All necks are craned and eyes strained, and 
a silent throb of exultation possesses one as he be- 
holds, for the first time, the low-lying banks of 
white along the horizon. Nearer and much nobler 
are the views from the window as we swing down 
the steep grades of the Denver Pacific. Most of the 
intervening country lies lower than we, and the ey> 
travels over an interminable landscape of rollinz 
prairie land and mountain with avidity and delight. 
Quite often we pass antelopes, coy, alert, bounding 
off and then stopping to look again. They are very 
picturesque as they stand, erect and keen and in- 
quisitive,—so inquisitive, indeed, that they soon 
canter along in a parallel course to ours. 

Here is another sight unfamiliar on a Western 
journey,—a river of considerable size, with verdure 
and green trees along its banks. This is the site of 
Greeley. It was chosen by the agents of a company 
of prospective colonists, drawn together by an ad- 
vertisement in the New York Tribune. In April, a 
year ago, the first shovelful of earth was turned up. 

The first glimpse is not prepossessing. We see 
only small, wooden houses, many of them unpainted. 


The sun beats hotly down, and the dust is driven by: 


the wind. A few have come here and forming only 
so superficial acquaintance as this, have left in dis- 
gust. Butweare more patient. The landlord of the 
“Greeley House” invites us in. Asevening draws near 
the air becomes fresh and invigorating. ““Would you 
Tike to see our Park?’ “Of all things,” and we 
stroll to the river side, within a mile, and here is a 
noble grove of cottonwood trees, waving over soft 
grass and the green bushes of the river-side. Eighty 
acres are appropriated as a public park. It is al- 
ready a spot that any place might be proud of. 
Here an excavation for a lake has been begun. The 
men of the colony, one and all, turned out last Sat- 
urday to digit. The birds sing around us, magnif- 
icent billows of color in the west, golden and purple, 
gleam through the trees, and the river murmurs and 
plashes past us. As we pass homeward the road 
runs beside a garden. A man is busily setting out 
trees. ‘‘Guess you’re astranger here?” ‘Yes, sir.” 
‘Nice country.” ‘You think so?’ ‘ Well, I’ve 
lived in the territories ten years, and I reckon you 
won't find a better.” ‘But do you tkink this irri- 
gating system reliable?” He pointed to the moun- 
taine,—‘* As reliable as those! Our river is melted 
snow. It is deepest in June and July, when we 
most need it. When those mountains cease to be 
covered with snow, our supply of water will fail.” 
‘But is it not very tedious work to keep the ditches 
in order?’”’ ‘Not in this soil. It cakes and hardens 
as soon as the water flows through. A furrow from 
a plow is all the ditch a garden needs, connecting, 
of course, with the large ditches.’’ So talked every 
one. Man after man told the same hopeful, cheer- 
ful, contented story. And these mev are of good 
stuff, brave, intelligent, industrious. The moment 
I set foot on the platform I was struck with the su- 
perior look of the people. 


The morning of the following day broke clear 
and bright. ‘‘ You should ride up the river and see 
the country,’ said mine host; and I soon found my- 
self astride of a long-legged animal, whose form and 
gait at first suggested his descent from camel-leopard 
stock. But after adjusting myself to his pace, things 
went more smoothly, and, indeed, we became fast 
friends. That morning will ever remain in my 
recollection as one of the most memorable of my life. 
Free as the air we went over the prairies, right into 
the face of the mountains which rose full before us. 
Chaste, serene, beautiful they lie in the sunlight, 
speaking peace. The declivities and spurs of 
the near range are clear as noon-day, and far be- 
yond, but full as distinct against the blue sky, in 
solemn majesty and grace, rise the snow-veaks, 





We are on quite a little bluff now, and turn to 
look across the river. It winds in the most tortuous 
circuits, and the peninsulas thus formed, in the 
green of their verdure, sprinkled with the forms of 
cattle, are quite as attractive as the meadow lands 
of England, which, indeed, they very much resem-, 
ble in appearance. I turn at a convenient ford and 
retrace my course. A cool, invigorating breeze 
sweeps over the prairies, and one could shout aloud 
for very happiness and joy. A couple of enor- 
mous brown hawks flap lazily up from my side and 
circle and soar on high. The prairie dogs (whim- 
sical little creatures) sit upright on their stump 
tails, bark with comical zest as I approach, and 
whisk scolding into their holes. But nothing can 
obliterate the consciousness that behind me lies the 
snow range. And again and again, as I turn, the 
vision of sweeping prairie, of grey hill-side and 
white mountain peak, serene and far against the 
pale blue sky, melts into the soul and obliterates 
and drowns out everything else. This is no transient 
happiness. The impression is strong and deep, and 
will hold fast in the mind so long as imagination and 
memory abide there. 

Fortunately for me, this is Thursday, and in the 
evening the exercises of the “‘ Lyceum” take place. 
They are well worth describing, for some of the 
most prominent and able men in the place—the 
colony’s pioneers—make it a point to be present and 
take part. The hall, necessarily a small one, is filled. 
A quartette of gentlemen sing an opening song,— 
appropriately a temperance song. For one of the 
marked characteristics of this place is that liquor 
selling will not be tolerated, as one person who un- 
dertook it in a quiet way learned to his cost. Then 
follows an original essay, admirably read, succeeded 
by a critical debate of great animation. One speak- 
er L especially admired. He spoke with a freedom 
and versatility that I have never seen excelled. He 
paid a noble and eloquent tribute to the beauty and 
worth of the poetical spirit. ‘A man is never so 
brave and high-minded and generous as when he 
first loves—as when there first comes something of 
true romance into his life. In war, in business, in 
social life, in all his walks and ways he exhibits a 
more complete manhood. He is more humane, more 
chivalrous. If never before or since, then at least 
he will do to ‘tie to,’ wherever you find him,” says 
the orator, clinching his argument with that most 
telling of western phrases. And so for two 
hours debate went on with spirit and excel- 
lence, All this be it remembered in a colony only a 
year old. The best men are determined to maintain 
these entertainments, to the exclusion of inferior 
and demoralizing ones. 

Ido not attempt to predict with confidence as to 
Greeley’s future material prosperity, although I see 
no reason why it should not be very great. Those 
most competent to judge seem entirely satisfied 
that the soil, the climate, the situation will all con- 
tribute to a very rapid growth. But tomy thought 
its surest guarantee of future prosperity is found in 
the character and temper of the inhabitants. In- 
tegrity, courage, intelligence,—these are the qual- 
ities that made noble and attractive many a sun- 
browned face that Ilooked upon. All plans for the 
future, all details of present arrangement, exhibit 
comprehensive sagacity and far-seeing wisdom. The 
better class of men—if, indeed, there be any other 
class there—“ have the inside track”’ all to them- 
selves and are bound to keep it. And no doubt 
there will come from this place, in therapid develop- 
ment of Colorado that has already begun, a most 
potent influence for good. 


Cresswell, Col,, May 25. J. F. M, 








MEA CULPA. 
BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


The slight young grasses said, 
“'Twere well if we were dead; 
We make no man his bread.” 


The little drops of rain, 
So few and small, were fain 
To shun the fevered grain. 


And I—it was not much— 
Refused a moment’s touch 
To hands which longed for such. 


But when the grasses die, 
And when the rain-drops dry, 
Shall they do worse than I? 








SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS IN ENGLAND. 
LIVERPOOL, ENG., May 18, 1871. 


HAVE attended on morning or evening prayer 

in four of England’s most famous cathedrals, 

St. Paul’s, Westminster, York, and Chester, be- 
sides what I saw and heard at Oxford. 

I assume, without inquiry, that the usage in this 
land is to maintain a daily and divine service in 
all her cathedrals. To this end is attached to each 
quite a little company of ecclesiastics, hired sing- 
ers, and choir-boys, in addition to other officials, 
as to whose function I am not advised. 

The intoned service reminded me of the chanted 
prayers I have heard from the lips of slaves and 
colored people at the South. I speak, of course, 
of the musical intervals and tone quality only. 


I entered Westminster Abbey one morning, and 
stood outside the gate to the choir, waiting for a 
break in the service ere going to a seat. Near by 
me, kneeling on the uneven stones, was a devout 
man, of humble degree, and by his ways I saw him 
to be a foreigner, and that he supposed himself in 
a Roman Catholic church. He signed himself with 
the cross not infrequently, and rose or knelt with 
that utter and reverent obedience which one meets 
nowhere except among the unquestioning devotees 
of Rome. 

We (he and I) could not seein. How could he 
tell that it was not a genuine mass a-celebrating ? 
“By the service in English?” By no means, sir. 





An intoned service in an echoing cathedral has no 
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audible English in it. The Psalter, sung at each 
other by surpliced boys in antiphonal choirs, might 
as well be in St. Jerome’s Latin as in the Prayer- 
book’s translation of it. The service is practically 
in a dead language. One can follow it however 
by help of the Prayer-books, which are liberally 
supplied; or, which is better, one can give up try- 
ing to follow, and give one’s self over to the sights 
and sounds and shadows of the place, and be 
strangely affected—stirred in those recesses of the 
soul, whence ceme forth prayers that cannot be 
spoken, at whose arising the Spirit maketh inter- 
pretation and intercession. 

But these cathedral services are after great cost 
and preparation. How it should be that these 
daily prayers call together not more than thirty 
people on an average, of whom a moiety may be, 
like myself, visitors from afar, I cannot explain. 

The neglect of these cathedral services, and the 
small profit that seems to attend upon their cele- 
bration, have led me to painful doubts as to the 
possibility of profiting men by institutions of ed- 
ucation on a generous scale. It would seem as if 
the fountains of religion, science, art, or fresh wa- 
ter to drink, if made perfectly free, are thereby 
made alike unattractive, if not contemptible. Any 
way, I find all such institutions in this land sur- 
prisingly neglected. I do not know that the relig- 
ious training that might come from daily prayer 
in the parish church or cathedral is more neglected 
than the elegant lessons in economic and fine art, 
which I found thrown open to the use of any hun- 
gering man, in South Kensington Museum. 

In like manner, | wandered, astonished, through 
the treasures of the British Museum. It was the 
fulfilling of a dream—a dream of what I had longed 
to see my church accomplish for the city where I 
have spent the greater part of my life—a free 
library—free as the Gospel—whereto whosoever 
will, let him come and partake according to the 
necessity of his refined hunger. 


“I found the same thing again in the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park—a gathering of animals 
from all quarters of the globe, and so accommo- 
dated that even Mr. Darwin goes and spends 
hours there studying their habits ; and on at least 
one day of the week admission is at a merely 
nominal price—sixpence. 

And so as to other institutions which I might 
name, the very blossoms and jewels of philan- 
thropic civilization ; [ was grieved and astonished 
to find that British human nature was quite as 
slow to partake of such advantages as it was to 
partake of the free Gospel of the Lord Jesus 
Christ as proffered in the churches and cathedrals. 

Iam alittle disheartened. I had not supposed 
that in the world could be had for so little money 
so many educational advantages as I find freely 
offered in London, yet there seem to be very few 
partakers. And I begin to speculate whether it 
be not true that a man’s honor and salvation is of 
himself—that as every seed contains prophecy of 
the herb or tree that is to grow from it, 80 every 
man by his first endowment is predestinated to 
his final attainment. 

Is it possible, I ask myself, to essentially benefit 
a community or a generation by institutions? 
Can I found a daily prayer service and make it so 
punctual that it shall be a religious training to 
the community round about? Can I endow a 
library and make it develop a literary taste, a re- 
fined and beautiful taste among the people? Can 
I propagate anything by institutions? Is there 
any way in which a man can affect his brother 
man except it be by the positive, personal con- 
tact of a loving, self-sacrificing spirit? 


Ican win people to come in to my family prayers. 
I can win gratitude by lending books out of my 
slender library to them who know and love me. 
I can lend pictures. I can give scientific lectures 
to hungry ears. But can I endow a church libra- 
ry, a picture gallery, a laboratory, or a museum, 
and have endowed institutions do the perfect 
work of a loving Christian? I thought it possi- 
ble before I came to England. I am in doubt 
now. For England is full from end to end of all 
manner of endowments; you cannot name a good 
work that has not a good organization to accom- 
plish it, aud yet the work is not done. 

The moral of all this is that any two Christians 
going intw a country school house, and giving 
their personal service and spending a costly 
twenty dollars a Summer, in Sunday-school, will 
probably accomplish more in the way of religious 
instruction, if they be sincere and self-sacrificiug, 
than can be accomplished by the ecclesiastics who 
serve in the wealthy endowments of England’s 
minsters and cathedrals. This is only saying 
that Jesus Christ and his Apostles knew the right 
way of going to work. 

Since beginning this letter I have re-crossed the 
ocean, and am safe returned to my home, having 
been gone from wharf to wharf precisely seyen 
weeks—twenty days at sea, twenty-nine days in 
England. Seven weeks thus spent are certainly a 
capital vacation. It is not easy to gain as much 
change and recreation in as little time in any 
other way. 

l wish to put on record my admiration of the 
health-officer from Staten Island, who really seem- 
ed disposed to execute the laws of the state and 
nation with coascientious and impartial thorough- 
ness. I have so rarely met with public officers 
who even attempt to discharge their duty, ac- 
cording to the strict letter of the statute, that 
when, as in this case, I find an officer (I do not 
know his name) who is willing to brave the dis- 
pleasure of ships’ officers, and the frowns of impa- 





tient passengers, and muster every soul on board 
ship, comparing them with the rolls and the ship’s 
papers, and finding them in health, and only then, 
permitting the ship to come up to dock; treating 
first-class Cunarders, freighted with ladies and 
gentlemen, with the same inexorable impartiality 
as the swarming emigrant-ship lying by her side, 
—meeting and noting all thisI desire to put my 
gratification on record. If I knew the doctor’s 
name I would certify his deserving all the more 
heartily, because so few seemed to appreciate or 
approve him on the ship. 

There were deep’searchings of heart also, when, 
in accordance with our revenue laws, a blank form 
of baggage returns was put into each passenger’s 
hand, according to which he was to describe every 
piece of luggage in his possession; and declare the 
dutiable articles contained. It was a solemn scene. 
The printed instructions were lucid, but there 
seemed to be a general inclination to declare that 
they did not mean exactly what they seemed to 
say. Men were assuring one another that it was 
“merely a form ;” that it would be an annoyance 
to the custom-house officers to have the blanks 
filled out truly ; that it was only a usage, designed 
to protect against mercenary smugglers, and had 
nothing to do with gentlemanly passengers. 

I am confident that at the judgment-day we 
shall all hear from those baggage returns again, 
some of us with gratification, and others with 
regret. T. K. B. 





Public Opinion. 


ASSUMPTIONS OF FREE THINKERS. 
{from the Liberal Christian.) 
HE truth is, that free thinking -too often 
means loose thinking, and one of its most con- 
stant concomitants has been a disrespect for think- 
ing under the restraints of faith and experience. It 
has too generally been assumed that advanced 
thinking is necessarily sound thinking; that in- 
tellectual audacity and precipitation can only pro- 
ceed in the direction of truth. Indeed, the men 
who can swiftest divest themseves of reverence for 
the accumulations of experience are apt to suppose 
themselves the wisest and noblest friends of reason. 
They are too prone to assume that those who hold 
on to what has been handed down to us do so from 
intellectual sloth, timid regard for public opinion, 
ignorance of the best thought, selt consideration, 
present expediency of social cowardice. Of course, 
the baggage train, which contains all the stores of 
the great army of civilization, is prudently kept in 
the rear, and often left in the hands of men who 
do not wholly know its value. But the general and 
the officers usually know that they must array their 
forces and order their battle ina way to expose this 
as little as possible. The skirmishers and sharp- 
shooters and outer pickets are very valuable pri- 
vates; but they need not think that the country 
and cause is mainly dependent on their muskets. 
Let each arm in the service respect the others. It is 
a great folly for the theists and free religionists in 
the Unitarian body to imagine that the more con- 
servative men do not, some of them, kuow all that 
they know, and have not weighed all the arguments 
that have overturned their faith in a positive and 
revealed Christianity without being upset by them. 
If they continue to believe the Gospel to be what 
the ages have generally deemed it to be, a miracu- 
lous and supernatural revelation, it is not because 
they have not studied Hume and Paulus and Strauss 
and Renan, and Feuerbach and Baur, but because 
they have not found their arguments convincing. 
It is plain that the advanced thinkers are not going 
to have it all their own way, and that the very 
assumption of ‘‘advanced”’ thinking will be chal- 
leuged and disputed. . 











MODERN PERFECTIONISM. 
(From the National Baptist.) 
HERE is something very un-Christ-like in the 
offensive reflections and unwarrantable as- 
sumptions so often indulged by persons who profess 
to abide in a ‘‘ valley of blessing so sweet’’ that the 
storms thut beat upon the hill-tops never affect 
them. There is to us something very cold and un- 
sympathetic in the conception of a Christian who 
bas attained a condiiion in which there is no war- 
ring of spirits; in which, when good is designed, evil 
is pot sometimes present; in which it is not neces- 
sary always to heed the words of the Master: ‘‘ Watch 
and pray lest ye enter into temptation: the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak;’’ in which 
temptations are never strong enough to be distress- 
ing, or to wring cries from a burdened heart. Ina 
sin-cursed world like ours, where the requisite 
activities of the Christian life are expressed by the 
bold symbols of uggressive warfare, we know of no 
authority upon which the soldier of the cross may 
encamp in lovely valleys, there to summer his soul 
with delicious contemplations of ecstatic frames of 
feeling. Such a condition is incompatible with that 
contact with sin and sorrow and all manner of evil 
which it is the Christian’s sworn duty to undergo in 
the execution of his sacred and merciful commis- 
sion. It is only by such experience that the Chris- 
tian becomes strong and valiant, and can possibly 
possess the throbbing sympathies for the wretched 
that beat in the great heart of the Redeemer. 


ITALIAN TOILS AND TROUBLES AHEAD. 
(from the Romen Correspondence of the Troy Times.) 


ARGE preparations are being made for the 

reception of the offices and officers of the gov- 
ernment. Conuvents and palaces are losing their, 
walled and princely looks and are taking on theair 
of business. The postoffice has been moved into bet- 
ter quarters, and the new railroad station is hasten- 
ing toward completion. An income tax is decided 
upon, to apply to foreigners as well as to citizens. 
The Romans are not well pleased with the certain-to- | 


I ‘ 
come heavy general taxation, and will no doubt ob- 


ject to paying for the glory and benefit of being 
united to Italy. In sentiment it is all very well, but 
practically there is a bill to pay. The government 
is itself painfully aware that ‘“‘ Rome for the capital” 
means money as well as sentiment, not to mention 
the difficulty of setting about how to manage the 
affairs of the Roman Provinces. For some time 
there will be a deficit of several millions in the gov- 
ernment treasury, on account of getting Rome. 
Besides, there :is the task of regulating the various 
necessities of the city. Out of a population of 200,- 
000 souls there were 60,000 who were supported by 
the Pontifical government in one way or another. 
Over 40,000 of this number were paupers; the re- 
mainder were soldiers, spies, priests, and various 
other assistants peculiar to the paraphernalia of the 
late temporal power. With no other possible means 
of support, these persons have to be provided for. 
Then Rome must be made over practically. It is 
worse than a country village in comparison with 
what a city ought to be. The last inundation was a 
severe lesson, which must not go unheeded. The 
Tiber needs regulating, and a commission of the en- 
gineers of the kingdom are already at work devis- 
ing a plan. Then the Campagna must be made 
fruittul. This is also being considered. It is believed 
the ancient Romans were wiser than those of to-day 
in many things, and especially, as seen at this time, 
in their choice of sites for building. The elder peo- 
ple built on higher places; the younger have tended 
too much toward the low places. Itis proposed to be- 
gin a new city in the locality surrounding the new 
station, beginning at the Porta Pia and reaching the 
church of St. Mary Maggiore. In fact, it is already 
begun. All this work, so easily marked out, will 
take time to accomplish. Other matters of less im- 
portance also claim and are receiving attention. 
The forum will be entirely cleared of the rubbish 
which has covered it for centuries. The very piles 
which served as the foundations for the pillars of 
this famed place have been discovered. The other 
ruins willbe taken care of, and the Pantheon re- 
lieved of the houses, which, like barracks, have 
clung to and disfigured its sides for s0 many gener- 
ations. That immense memento of the Casars on 
the Palatine Hill, lately in pos:ession of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon III., has been purchased by the king 
of Italy, and the excavations goon with increased 
vigor. The extent of the ruins of this Palace of the 
Ceesars is something really marvelous. The subject 
of the city’s defense has been concluded in the de- 
cision of building a line of forts at some distanve 
from the city, so as to prevent such a thing asa 
bombardment. A small steamer plys up and down 
the Tiber, from Rome to the sea, and it is hoped 
that the time will not be long before a sea-going 
steamer may load her cargo from the piers in the 
city and go direct to New York. 


THE NEW JURY LAW. i 
(From a Letter to the N. Y. Star by Mr. Douglass Taylor, Com- 
, missioner of Jurors.) 
THOROUGH and permanent reform has 
been accomplished by our new Jury law. 

Since the efficient system prescribed by that law 
went into operation, no court has been adjourned a 
moment for want of jurors; no trial has been held 
before an incomplete jury, and the number answer- 
ing has been five times larger than the delinquents! 
In many instances twenty to thirty jurors have been 
discharged as superfluous. Under the present sys- 
tem we are able to procure a much better class of 
jurors than before. Some of our best citizens and 
largest merchants have served during the past win- 
ter, many for the first time, and I anticipate that 
many more will hereafter gracefully forget their 
former dread of the ‘“‘horrors of jury duty,” and 
manfully volunteer to perform their share of this, 
really important, agreeable, and instructive serv- 
ice. Let me give a brief synopsis of the 
present system. Every person thought liable is 
notified te call at my office (where, from 9 to 4, 
daily, they will receive from me all needful infor- 
mation); if not exempt, he can select, within rea- 
son, a convenient season to serve, with the under- 
standing. that at the time so selected he will serve 
without delay ordemur. Twelve days, then, at the 
most, of attendance fer three cr four hours each 
day, in a comfortable, well-ventilated Court-room, 
excuses him not only for the year, but, if possible, 
for several years, and until my lists are exhausted. 
The poor are paid about $2a day for their attend- 
ance—as much as can safely be paid for such serv- 
ice; and those of the sick who cannot serve at the 
time specified, can pay a fine—generally $50—which 
pays the expenses of the system, and by enabling 
me to employ messengers, &c., assists largely in 
procuring fresh lists of jurors. There are not quite 
as many liable jurymen in this city as your editor 
intimates. In fact, there are scarcely 100,000 regular 
residents of the proper age, and nearly three-fourths 
of those areexempt by law! Still, there would be 
enough to require but one service in five years, if 
the sentiment of our business men was awakened to 
the duty they owe, and if the lawyers, merchants, 
editors, and ‘‘ others in authority” would aid, in- 
stead of hindering, the present effective and popular 
jury system. 


WHO OWNS BROADWAY ? 
(From the N. Y. Evening Post.) 

E cannot imagine anything much more thor- 
oughly public property than Broadway—the 

aorta of New York. It bristles with defenders 
against encroachment. Yet various aggre- 
gations of honest folk take possession of it, in whole 
or in part, pleasure, all the year round, in the 
simplest and most matter-of-course way, and 
on the easiest of terms. All they have to do 
is to meet somewhere, armed with green sash- 
es and bright banners, or with butcherly aprons, 
or encased in the dread uniform of our mar- 
tial militia, or proud with the cocked hat and 
white feather which in some mystic way symbolize 
temperance, or even with no other paraphernalia 
than a few muskets, a target, and the inevitable 
negro to carry it. Thus accoutered they have only 





| to form in line—two and two will answer—and go 








straight through the middle of the streets to the 
great thoroughfare. Their mere sppearance is 
enough. Policemen march before them and bid all 
travel, all traffic, ali obstruction of any and every 
sort, make way before the tread of the banded citi- 
zens. Merchants may have goods to ship that way 
—let them wait till the procession is doue. Gentle- 
men may be hurryivg up or down town on urgent 
business—let them take the roundabout way—tie 
procession is passing. People may have need to 
cross the street—no matter—ihere is no street—the 
procession is coming, or has come. It does not take 
much of this to create a world of disturbance. Ina 
few minutes, at almost any point below Canal street, 
trucks, carriages, carts, band-cars, express-wagons, 
delivery-wagon—all sorts and sizes of vehicles—are 
crowded together at all the crossingsin inextricable 
masses. Soon even those who wculd like to escape by 
a side street cannot move inany direction. Theside 
blocks rapidly fill up to Church street, and che horse- 
car lines are blocked up and in turn fill whole squares 
with a file of delayed cars, containing hundreds of 
the people of New York for whose accommodation 
the streets are supposed to exist. The entangled 
Jehus vie with one another in the most varied and 
accomplished blasphemy, chorused by the irate pas- 
sengers. And so the conquering heroes come 
and go their ways, and with a grand miscellaneous 
scramble, and redoubled shouts, and swearing, and 
grumbling, and rushing policemen, Broadway, 
after a while, is itself again; and the great cause of 
St. Patrick, or Freemasonry, or Father Matthew, or 
marksmanship, or military glory, is doubtless much 
the better of its triumph. ; 

But on what principle is all this? By what right 
do these processions, or any other body of foot trav- 
elers, acquire the privilege of thus damning up at 
their own pleasure, and for as long as they like, the 
teeming commerce of this great city, and the av- 
enues of travel of its people? The sidewalks are ex- 
pressly for them as for other pedestrians. Who 
gives them the street? Who makes the guardians 
of the great public thoroughfare their servants to 
enforce for them the exclusive use of the way against 
the whole public? Time in New York, more, 
perhaps, than anywhere in the world, is money; 
and if the delay and confusion of one long proces- 
sion down Broadway could be reduced to their real 
value in dollars and cents to the business communi- 
ty, it would show a startling result. 


PRIVATE FOXES, 
{From the Pall Mall Budget.) 


HE sensational novelists are mght if also 
wrong. Weare not all murderers or forgers 
or bigamists, as they make out, but most of us have 
a certain thread of tragic romance woven in with 
the dull commonplace of our lives which the world 
at large does not see: and whoso has a secret, per- 
sonal or belonging to the family—a secret which it 
would damage him to have known—carries a fox 
under his cloak. These secrets are of all kinds, and 
but few of us escape the possession of one or the 
other. The grave holds some that will net bear 
thinking of—some for which we are thankful that it 
cannot give back its dead; the madhouse others to 
which the world has lost the clue, but which always 
remain as a kind of ghastly background to every- 
thing else in one’s life. Some wander about strange 
lands under other names than their own, because 
they dare not be known under their own; and 
others are wiped out of social life altogether, mem- 
bers of a family which itself has cast them off, say- 
ing ‘‘ they are dead,’’ because they do not choose to 
confess that they are disgraced. These and more 
than these, our own faults and follies, our mistakes 
and our disappointments, are foxes whose cruel 
teeth tear forever at our heartstrings; but though 
we all know such things of ourselves and our in- 
timates, and hear eccasionally, of the same with 
others, we all agree to live as if there were no secrets 
in society worth speaking of, and as if foxes were 
no worse to carry than so many playful puppies. 
All this gives the world a strange, phantasmagoric, 
unreal kind of appearance to those who dare to ex- 
amine and to think. What is true among this heap 
of makebelieves by which we are surrounded? who 
is real? and whose happiness is more than a pretty 
fable—a cloak rather thicker in substance and more 
richly worked than his neighbor’s? ‘To suffer and 
be strong.’? They are mournful words enough, a 
melancholy kind of motto for one’s life, but one 
sees little else ahead; and at least the consciousness 
of one’s own foxes ought to make us tolerant and 
pitiful—when cloaks fall off from our neighbors’ 
shoulders and we see the havoc theirs have made. 


PETTY ANNOYANCES OF TRAVEL. 
{From the Methodist.) 


T seems strange that the great carrying com- 
panies do not better protect their patrons from 
small annoyances. The traveler is scarcely settled 
in bis seat, when the wild Arabs of trade, the deal- 
ers in small wares, are set loose. Heis in a desert, 
and these Bedouins swoop down pitilessly upon 
him. He is their lawful prey, for do they not pay 
the mighty corporation lords for their privileges? 
You have scarcely wiped your perspiring forehead 
before you are importuned to invest in pop-corn, er 
a printed bill is thrust into your hand extolling the 
virtues of vegetable ivory, or you are treated to an 
execrable discord on a fiddle, accompanied with 
what is intended for keeping time, where time is 
not, on a triangle, the whole followed by the inev- 
itable tin cup, which mutely pleads for pennies. 
The train once fairly at full speed, and swaying 
from side to side as it swings around the curves, the 
book-boy appears with his loaded tray. As he 
passes unsteadily up the narrow aisle of your car, 
you can calculate the chances of a collision between 
your head and his literary freight toanicety. You 
think of the contact of dead brains with living ones 
with another sense than that of pleasure. You hope 
you are now to have rest. Quite the contrary. The 
magazine-dealer has the next chance, and a copy of 
his wares in every lap announces that he is ready to 
trade. We once thrust back the proffered token, 
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telling the young merchant that he was a nuisance; 
when he informed us, to our astonishment, that he 
must put a copy on every seat in order to keep his 
count. He had learned his lesson from the corpo- 
ration whose permit he had bought; for is not the 
public a great goose, just made for plucking, end 
shall not these beginners have the pin-feathers ? 
THE MORALITY OF NOVELS. 
(From Every Saturday.) 

HE exceptional character of wickedness as a 

force in human affairs is demonstrated by the 
light literature of the time. The most popular 
novels, however contemptible they may be from an 
artistic point of view, are rigid in the matter of 
morals. From Dickens and Thackeray, all the way 
down to the meanest productions of the sensational 
press, virtue, in a vital or a mechanical sense, is 
loudly celebrated. The representation of human 
life may be intellectually imperfect, but the ‘“‘moral” 
is good, 

It is curious also that the rogues really enjoy this 
romantic literature. They may be individually sen- 
sual and knavish, but a novel which inculcated sen- 
suality and rascality as motives of action would be 
kicked out of their houses with even more moral 
indignation than it would excite among pure and 
honest families. Hence most of our ‘‘ popular’’ lit- 
erature is not only modest but prudish. Virtue is 
always ‘‘rewarded” in the New York Ledger and 
Saturday Night. 

This general sympathy with goodness, when good- 
ness exacts no sacrifices, proves that the worst men 
have not so much lost their moral sentiments as 
their moral will. 





Literature and Art. ‘ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


HE Dialect poets of the current hour will cer- 
tainly hold a considerable place in American 
literary history, even if they do not find readers, 
twenty years hence. There are several notable facts 
regarding them. They belong toa school as distinet 
as that of the “Lake” school of Old England, and 
the “Dial” school of New England. Then again 
they have all had a sort of sky-rocket career: they 
shot up with detonation and excessive blaze. More- 
over, their name in one or two cases, has been made, 
as the fame of a patent medicine is spread, by rapid 
and persistent advertising. It is wonderful how 
Harper’s Weekly has given to young Carleton of the 
West a reputation that even Byron could not have 
won in equal space, in the slow-goizg days of the 
eighteenth century. D. R. Locke, of the Toledo 
Blade, is shortly to be put through the same proc- 
ess. Every Saturday has tried a like experiment 
with John Hay, and Bret. Harte, though with less 
effect, since both had won their spurs before Boston 
seized upon them. One of the features about the 
new mania is the timidly expressed fear of some 
journals lest the ‘Dialect’? men should be too 
greatly exalted by their popularity, which reminds 
us of Walpurga’s cynical remark in On the Heights, 
“They do all they can to make one proud, and if one 
gets so at last, they do nothing but abuse one.” 

. Holt & Williams, of this city, are just publish- 
ing Around a Spring, by Gustave Droz. A glance 
at the advance sheets has filled us with an unlimited 
admiration for author and novel. The 
Lecture Season, published by the American Literary 
Bureau, contains letters from’Charles Reade and 
Wilkie Collins. The former dislikes to visit Ameri- 
ea on account of the ocean voyage. The latter has 
been prevented from coming this year by ill-health. 
He will probably visit us next season, as will also 
James Anthony Froude. .. . Berthold Auer- 
back, the German novelist, has found it necessary to 
publish a card denying that literature has made him 
opulent. . . Scribner’s Book Buyer says: 
“The talents of the eminent men now engaged in the 
prosecution ‘of physical science have rendered 
books relating to it the most attractive class of read- 
ing for people who soar a little above the ordinary 
sensation novel in their studies. Indeed. at the far- 
famed entrepot of Mr. Mudie, London, the question 
‘Anything new from Darwin, Tyndall, Proctor, or 
Huxley?’ is heard almost as frequently as the de- 
mand for Miss Braddon, Trollope, or Wilkie Collins.”’ 

. « The Church Hymn-Book is shortly to be pub- 
lished by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Itis edit- 
ed by Dr. Hatfield, who has been devoting years to 
the work. . James Parton, according to a 
correspondent of the Examiner and Chronicle, has 
been caught tripping. He lately said, ‘The first 
President of Harvard College was.a great whipper of 
the students, and at last he pummeled one of them 
so severely with a cudgel, that even the old Boston 
Puritans could not stand it, and turned him out.” 
Now Dunster was the first President, and, it appears, 
was a mild-mannered man, not infatuated with the 
discipline of the rod. He was driven from the Col- 
lege, it is said, because he did not believe in infant 
baptism. 








BOOKS. 


The Earthly Paradise. A Poem. By William 

Morris. Part IV. (Vol. III.) Boston: Roberts 
‘Bros. 1871. ‘ 

With this volume the master in the story-telling 
art—whom we cannot consent to rank one whit 
below his self-acknowledged ‘ master,” Geoffrey 
Chaucer—brings to its close the most fascinating 
poem of its class that has ever enriched the English 
language, The reader who has eagerly awaited 
this fulfillment of a promise whose realization 
seemed too much to hope for, will find that his first 
glance through the book brings two suggestions of 
disappointment. For the first, the type, which from 
the first to the second volume, had changed from 
small to large, has now, from the second to the last, 
changed from close to open; and thus the pro- 
portions of the feast so hungered for seem shrunk. 
Again—if comparison may be admitted where all 
in its way was supreme—it has been to the tales of 
the Scandinavian Wanderers that there has es- 





pecially attached a subtle indefinable spell beyond 
any charm that could be inwrought upon the more 
familiar classic themes. Now, sofar as the Con- 
tents and the Arguments afford earnest of the treat 
in store, there seems to be a departure from the 
regular alternation by which, as yet, a story from 
one of the hospitable elders of the Grecian colonists, 
has elicited a return in kind from one of the 
Northland seekers of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise.’ It 
seeins as if the predominance give to the Norse 
element in the last volume—in the exceptional 
length and elaboration of The Lovers of Gudrun, 
the infinite remorseful pathos of! The Man who 
Never Laughed Again, and the tender yearnings 
and ethereal fancy embodied in what is perhaps the 
most exquisite poem in the series, The Land East 
of the Sun and West of the Moon—were now to be 
atoned for by an even greater ascendency of the 
classic tale. For, of the six stories given us, there 
is no mistaking the character of that which re- 
counts the quest of Hercules for The Golden 
Apples, nor of the two—two, that is, in form and 
distribution, though in substance they are one—. 
which tell the exploits of Bellerophon at Argos and 
in Lycia ; and of the three which remain, one only 
seems to fall into the other category, The Fostering 
of Aslang. But it is just here that Mr. Morris’s 
poetic fancy has produced a most effective sur- 
prise. The two yet remaining tales are respectively 
entitled The Ring given to Venus and The Hill 
of Venus; and they are put into the mouth of that 
one of the Wanderers who was described in the 
Prologue as 
** ——-a Swabian priest, 

Who knew the maladies of man and beast, 

And what things helped them ; he the stone still sought 

Whereby base metal into gold is brought, 

And strove to to gain the precious draught whereby 

Men live midst mortal men, yet never die ; 

Tales of the Kaiser Redbeard could he tell, 

Who neither went to Heaven nor yet to Hell; 

When from that light upon the Asian plain 

He vanished, but still lives to come again— 

Men know not how or when.” 


No narrator could be more admirably adapted to 
produce the captivating blending of classic fable 
with Gothic legend which are here referred to an 
age in that hazy middle land where Paganism and 
Revelation came in contact, and where a misty 


possessed by a still imperfectly developed Chris- 
tianity from the barbaric mind. The whole im- 
pression of the unearthly wonders of these tales— 
in the first the struggles of incredulity with super- 
stition, the phantasmagoric contrast of the Gothic 
minster with the process.on of gods, goddesses, 
and votaries from the sea-whelmed temple—and, 
in the other, the crowning effect of blank wonder, 
amazement, compassion and horror upon the Pope, 
pitying yet constrained and stern, when invoked 
in behalf of a soul sold by dalliance with Venus—the 
mingling of such elements as these under the har- 
monizing transmutation of our poet, is indescribably 
effective, and was well reserved, alike as the crown- 
ing feature of the series, and as a needed counter- 
poise to the charm of the pure classicality of the 
legends of Bellerophon. 


Contenting ourselves with this mere indication 
of the beauties of the volume, we shall not enter 
upon the attractive but too fertile task of analyzing 
the nature and quality of that which is by its 
nature as subtle and indefinable as the luxurious- 
ness of music or of fragrant flowers. Those who 
have subjected themselves to the spell will care 
little for an attempt which must be but subtile to 
seek into the causes of its enthralling; and to these 
who have not we can but give the assurance that 
they have yet in store an enjoyment so rare that, 
until these volumes, its like had not enriched En- 
glish literature. The comparisons to which critics, 
for want of better means, have had recourse, seem 
to us unsatisfactory and delusive. The obvious 
likeness to Chaucer—with whose name Morris’s will 
henceforth be linked in the array of English poets, 
par nobile fratrum—extends rather to the nature 
and structure of the works, than to their manner or 
treatment; for in Mr. Morris’s poems there is a 
total avoidance of satire, of humor, of wit, of any 
mirthful element, and an even classical repression 
of any attempt to delineate character—qualities as 
pre-eminently characteristic of Chaucer as others 
which he wholly wanted are of his successor. Quite 
as apparent, and more inapt, is the comparison with 
the Arabian Nights—in common with which The 
Earthly Paradise has, indeed, the fascinations of 
lands of enchantments, splendor of imagery, rush 
of events, appeals to the senses; but the forgotten 
Arab improvisatore had none of that exquisite 
delicacy of fancy which, in Mr. Morris’s tales, 
even in his most sensuous passages, contrasts 
strongly with the fleshliness, the gross material- 
ism, the catering to the groundlings’ vulgar, gaping 
appetite for miraculousness, which form the founda- 
tion and staple of the Thousand and One Nights. 
Still less justifiable is the similitude—not, of course, 
in respect to theme—to Swinburne or Dante Rossetti; 
both of whom he surpasses in the perfect harmony 
and modulation, the clear flow of his verse and 
language and thought, while his warmth, unlike 
their carnality and lasciviousness, is pure and clean, 
insomuch that his most glowing passages may un- 
hesitatingly be read aloud. Upon one other feature, 
to many minds, perhaps, the most salient, of the 
poems, we cannot nowenter. This is the perpetual 
undertone of sadness, whose theme is the mystery 
of Life and Death, and the ever-recurring baffling 
of Hope just when its fruition seems at hand. Its 
key-note is struck in the Wanderer’s declaration at 
the outset— } 


, “——T have to tell a tale of woe, 
A tale of folly and of wasted life, 

Hope against hope, the bitter dregs of strife, 
Ending, where all things end, in Death at last.” 


And this ‘wail, never long-hushed and often emerg- 
ing into distinct utterance in ome or another form, 
seems to constitute the central utterance of the 
poem, to culminate now and again in the woes of 





its several heroes, and to receive its least vague 


half-faith in the Olympian Gods lingered undis-| 





statement, obscure though itis, in the Epilogue at 
its close. 

These philosophic subtleties aside, the charm and 
glow of the book must permeate every mind to 
which it can gain access; and there can be none, 
through which it has passed, that will not find 
itself enriched by its glowing imagery and evanes- 
cent fancy, as well as chastened by its strain, con- 
stant if subdued, of yearning and sadness. 


Literature and Life. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
ogy Edition. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
0. 71. 


One of the volumes of a re-issue of its author’s 
works, designed to comprise them in a uniform 
edition, this book contains nothing that the public 
has not had previous opportunity to read. It is, 
indeed, made up mainly, or entirely of essays and 
lectures whose first appearance dates upward of 
twenty years back ; but which may be read with 
none the less pleasure on that account, and will be 
found 1o be made of too sterling texture to have 
lost in the quality of freshness by a test fatal to no 
small production of this sort of literature. Mr. 
Whipple, in fact, is a born essayist; and, while it 
is undoubtedly the case that the diligent and diver- 
sified practice of his pen during all these years has 
given it discipline and softness, we have here the 
clearest evidence that its earlier productions need 
no disclaimer for any immaturity of scholarship 
or crudeness of literary art. Their large and ready 
knowledge of English literature, on the other hand, 
foreshadow some of the most agreeable of Mr. 
Whipple’s recent writings, and would impress a 
writer ignorant of the actual period of their com- 
position, as stores amassed during a long career of 
literary activity, rather than as the earnest of 
qualifications afforded at its outset. It is farfrom 
‘the case, however, that Mr. Whipple’s thought or 
his style has remained stationary all these years. In 
the latter especially, comparison now enables one 
to discern a marked chastenitig—though not the 
suppression—of a certain redundancy of verbal 
felicities and a straining after epigrammatic effect 
which are brilliant, no doubt, but whose effect on 
the whole is to dazzle and fatigue. 


The topics of the ten essays which make up the 
volume are, as the title suggests, mostly of a dis- 
tinctively literary cast. And even in those whose 
titles give no such assurance, the illustrations and 
very often the themes will be found to be drawn 
from literary history. To students of American 
letters, or to observers of American thought, and 
of the men who have been influential in forming it, 
itis, of course, superfluous to commend works of 
such prominence in these respectsas Mr. Whipple’s. 
But readers who have no more definite end in view 
than the instructive employment of leisure hours, 
or even an amusement to which instruction is quite 
subsidiary, will find, in this, one of the most enter- 
taining and suggestive books of its class. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Culture and Religion in some of their Relations. 
By J. C. Shairp. (New York: Hurd & Hougtiton.) 
St. Andrews, Edinburgh, is peculiarly favored. Re- 
cently the Rector of this great Scottish University, 
Mr. J. A. Froude, gave his great address on Calvin- 
ism to the students, and now we have in the vol- 
ume, whose title is given above, the result of five 
lectures which, as Principal of the’United Colleges 
of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, Dr. Shairp delivered 
at the last winter session. The theme selected was 
one of mastering importance, and the author has 
treated it with eminent insight and fairness of pre- 
sentation. The sequence of the discussion is first 
“The Aim of Culture,’’ next the “Scientific and the 
Literary Theories of Culture,” finally the “‘ Hin- 
drances to Spiritual Growth,’’ and the means by 
which Religion and Culture may be wisely combin- 
ed. Synthesis, especially in scientific Christianity, 
has its difficulties, and we are not, therefore, sur- 
prised that in the latter portion of his book, the au- 
thor is rather suggestive than complete. He cer- 
tainly, however, throws strong light upon the 
methods of spiritual growth, and upon the absolute 
need of the inward eye, and the witness of the Spirit, 
to all who seek that perfect roundness of culture in 
which a loving God is the essential center. - But 
whatever may be the perhups unescapable embar- 
rassments of any attempt like that of Dr. Shairp’s 
to construct and give a perfect system to what is 
spiritual, there appears to be no difficulty whatso- 
ever when the author applies analysis to the theory 
of others. The Literary Theory of Culture is Mat- 
thew Arnold’s, and though personal friendship 
makes Dr. Shairp hesitant, he nevertheless discloses 
very ably the weak and self-sufficient points in the 
gwsthetic hypothesis. But his great achievement is 
with Prof. Huxley. If any one wishes to see how 
apparently inefficient the doctrine of the material- 
ist is for a complete and noble living, when subject- 
ed to the cross-fire of an Edinburgh logic battery, 
let him read the second chapter of this book. A 
Positivist might naturally quarrel with the conclu- 
sions, but would certainly take pleasure in the keen- 
ness and subtlety of the attack. The Scientific basis 
of Culture has this of weakness, in the opinion of 
the author, that by founding itself on self-interest, 
it favors the lower instincts of the masses, and takes 
from them the incentives to noble action which lie 
outside of individual advantage. Stated in this way 
the criticism is not at all novel, but in Dr. Shairp’s 
book, the final result is reached by quite new angles 
of inquiry, and with a deftness of treatment that is 
very provocative to fresh thought. 


Wake Robin. By John Burroughs. (New York: 
Hurd & Houghton.) All persons who are uncon- 
scious of the subtle charm of woods and mountains; 
who receive equal pleasure from the song of a caged 
thrush, and from the same song, when heard deep 
in the forest, who cannot, in short, meet nature at 
least half-way, are advised to let this book alone, for 
it is written in a language which they do not under- 
stand,,and probably, unless they are young and sus- 
ceptible, cannot acquire. Mr. Burroughs is an or- 
nithologist of the Thoreau school, without the mis- 


anthropical habits of its founder. The chapters of 
this book are, if our memory serves us, made up 
from essays which have appeared from time to time 
in the Atlantic Monthly, thoroughly revised, how- 
ever, and in some cases essentially changed. The 
subordinate title of the work is The Return of the 
Birds, and itis to an investigation of their private 
habits that its pages are chiefly devoted. The au- 
thor is no closet-naturalist. He is never happier 
than when sitting motionless in some ancient wood, 
engaged in watching the ways of its wild inhabit- 
ants, and one can almost fancy while reading his 
revelations of their family affairs that he feels a spe- 
cies of reluctance at making public what was im- 
parted to him in the strictest confidence. Whatever 
the secrets may be, which he has kept back, he has 
at least told enough to make a very charming book 
for those who are at all in sympathy with nature for 
her own sake. 


Handbook of Progressive Philosophy. By Ed- 
ward Schiller. (New York: J. S. Redfield.) To 
those who believe that Christianity suffers most 
from the follies of its friends, there is a certain sat- 
isfaction in knowing that Positivism also endures 
similar misfortunes. Mr. Schiller undoubtedly 
means well, but his mental structure is inadequate 
to his subject. His book is thin and watery. It is 
such a production as a young man of average intel- 
lect might write after a two months’ gallop through 
the pages of Buckle, Draper, and Lecky- With all 
its shortcomings, we have too much regard for Pro- 
gressive Philosophy to accept the Handbook as a 
competent statement of its tenets. 


Guilt and Innocence. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. 
Translated from the Swedish by Selma Borg and 
Maria A. Brown. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) Fred- 
erika Bremer and Hans Christian Andersen have 
given us an inclination for Scandinavian fiction, and 
we auger the most beneficial results from the ever 
increasing study of this Northern literature. Its 
influence is beyond all conception, pure, healthful, 
and bracing. It has too, asweet and quaint origi- 
nality, which is particularly captivating in an age 
when fiction repeats itself ad nausewm. These lite- 
rary virtues are peculiarly conspicuous in Guilt 
and Innocence. 


Harvest of Gold, (Boston: Amos Mason & Co.) 
is a elever little tract wherein much really sound 
advice is given as to the way to riches, adipose, and 
a long life. The writer holds a lively pen, dashes 
bravely at his subject, is a trifle crotchety, some- 
times uddicted to truisms, often promises more than 
he could perform; but, with these definite excep- 
tions, is a tolerably safe guide to those whose aspir- 
ations are capped by the prospect of four-score years 
and ten, a fat body, and a full purse. 


MUSIC, 


We have received from Root & Cady, Chicago, 
the following publications : 


Hanky Panky Polka, by Geo. Maywood, 30c. 
Curiosity Galop, by A. W. Havens, 50c. These com- 
positions are very bright and sparkling, and with 
more of freshness and originality than is usually 
found in this well-gleaned field of dance music. 
The accent is marked and the melody exceedingly 
pleasant. 


First Bud Waltz, 35c.; Irresistible Schottische, 
20c.; Bells of Sabbath Morning, 50c., are three of a 
graded collection of pianoforte duets, prepared by 
Frederic W. Root, others of which we have already 
noticed. The first and second are for beginners, 
while the last is within the accomplishment of the 
average performer. Duett playing has peculiar fase 
cinations for the musical student, and these are well 
adapted to instruct and improve. 


Janet's Choice, by Claribel, 30c., is the popular 
ballad commencing, 


“They say I may marry the Laird if I will,” 
and is suited to a mezzo-soprano voice. 


Touches of Little Hands, words by Alice Cary, 
music by J.P. Webster, 40c. I Stand beside a Lone- 
ly Grave, words by Anna M. Curtis, music by J. P. 
Webster, 30c. These two songs, with chorus, are the 
best of Websier’s compositions which we -recall. 
The music is appropriate to the words, which in 
both songs are tender and pathetic. 


Katie’s Waiting at the Door, by A. T. Gorham, 
35c., is a song and chorus with easy, flowing melody. 
of average excellence. 


From Zundel & Brand, Toledo, Ohio, we have 
received : 


Peace Waltz, 30c.; Uhlanen Galop, 30c.; and 
The Kingdom of Home, prize song, 30c.,—all the 
composition of Mr, John Zundel, whose name has 
been before the musical public in this country for 
thirty years past, more especially in connection with 
organ and choral works. The Waltz and Galop, or 
more properly Quickstep, are spicy pieces, easy to 
read,and entirely free from ungrammatical blemishes 
—a compliment which cannot be paid to many of the 
every-day publications. The song was written for 
the prize offered by the Hearth and Home, and was 
one of a dozen boiled down from some one hundred 
and twenty-five contestants, from which the choice 
was finally made. The melody is of a popular 
character, and in all respects well calculated to 
give general satisfaction. 


From John Church & Co., 66 W. 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, we have: 


How Silent is the Night, by Mrs. Pyne Galton, 
50c.; Cecilia Scottische, by Hettie S. Austin, 30c. 
The first is a cavatina, sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, 
and has many points of attraction to a vocalist of 
some culture. The first part is in 6-8 time allegretto, 
followed by a 4-4 andantino, barcarole movement, 
the whole worked up very effectively. The Schot- 
tische is apparently the work of a novice in musical 





composition, with a decided talent, however, worthy 
of further cultivation. 
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KNOWLEDGE THROUGH FAITH. 


HAT is Faith? What is its relation to 

Reason? Is reason the rightful monarch 

of man, and Faith a pretender who disputes the 

sovereignty ? Or is rational Faith only a hearty 
assent to Reason ? 

We accept neither statement. There is no con- 
flict of authority between the two. Nor is either 
directly dependent on the other. They have sepa- 
rate provinces of action. Touching often the 
same subjects, they approach them on different 
sides. They differ as two bodily senses differ. 
Sight and Touch, for instance, bring us testimony 
as to the same objects, but in different ways. So 
of Faith and Reason. 

Man knows the world about him in different 
ways. First, he has the knowledge that comes 
through tbe senses,—by this he grasps a small 
circle of objects that lie close around him. This 
is the lowest form of knowledge, common to the 
infant and the brute. Rising a step higher, man 
knows through the memory things which are not 
present to the senses, but which once were so. 
Going still higher up, he uses his reason to grasp 
general truths that lie wholly outside the sphere 
of sense. Then, by imagination, he gains a vivid 
knowledge of what neither sense nor reason have 
revealed. By sympathy he enters deep into other 
men’s lives, and knows their secrets. Thus there 
is an ascending scale of faculties that give knowl- 
edge,—all harmonious, but all different. 

Now, as the summit.and crown of all, stands the 
power of directly apprehending spiritual realities. 
The greatest fact in the universe is God. And 
this supreme fact the soul lays direct hold of. 
In his highest moments, man is as directly eon- 
scious of God as he is conscious of the green grass 
in the sunshine before him. The unfathomable 
greatness, the goodness, the love, which that 
Name implies,—come straight home to the soul. 
The eye does not see color, the ear does not hear 
music, by a straighter path than the heart knows 
and feels God. 

This is Faith, in its highest serise,—the direct, 
immediate apprehension of spiritual realities. It 
is a natural, normal power of the soul. Its de- 
velopment requires education; and in this it is 
like all the higher faculties. But when developed, 
its operation is just as true and trustworthy as the 
operation of the senses or the reason or the imag- 
ination, in their respective spheres. If a man dves 
not feel in himself this faith-power, he has no 
more right to say it does not exist or is untrust- 
worthy, than a man whose reason has not been 
trained has a right to impugn the soundness of 
logic. I may have no imagination, but that does 
not entitle me to say that Milton’s visions are ab- 
surdities and conceits. A man wholly devoted to 
mathematics may have mo appreciation of paint- 
ings, but if he seriously pronounces all works of 
art unrealities and shams, we call him a fool. 
And just as unreasonable is the assumption of 
men accustomed to regard only physical things, 
that direct and certain knowledge of spiritual 
things does not exist. It does exist. And the 
power to grasp it is’ the noblest capacity of 
map. It brings him face to face with all that 
is most glorious to contemplate. It opens to 
him the deepest fountains of consolation and 
joy and peace. Through it he rests his heart 
on the Heart of the Universe, and feels the Di- 
vine pulses throughout his being. Such revela- 
tions, in the fullness of their power, may not be 
eontinuous. But they are genuine. They lift us 
above doubt and fear. We return to the thought 
of them in less exalted hours, and even in their 
memory our souls can rest. Life and death are 
not more certain, love is not more sacred. 

The power of such perceptions is not instantly 
or quickly developed. It is partly matter of edu- 

cation and growth. It took long education and 
slow growth for the human race to reach the full 
possibility. It was by the coming of Jesus Christ 
that the communication between man and God was 
completely opened. This is the gift of the Spirit 
which then took its abode on earth. The power 
lay in man dormant, or feebly struggling against 
a weight of weakness. The Divine touch gave 
sight to the eyes. And now it is the Christian’s 
birthright, to have such access to his Heavenly 
Father as be has to his earthly brethren. 

We have dwelt especially upon the highest form 
of manifestation of Faith. But many there be 
who know little of transporting vision or 
ecstasy, in whose lives Faith is still the 
strongest power. He who shapes his conduct 
under a sense that God is above him and 
eternity before him, gives sure evidence of 
the deep conviction of spiritual things which is 
the essence of Faith. The power of sight be- 
longs not only to him who views the landscape 
with a thrill of delight, but to whoever uses his 


eyes to guide his steps. And the soul’s sight— 
which is Faith—is evidenced not only by joyful 
uplifting of soul, though that is to be desired ; but 
also by walking “soberly, as in the light.” 

We have said that the direct perception and 
consciousness of divine things is the noblest fac- 
ulty of man. It is no contradiction of this, that 
the faculty is liable to derangement and mistake. 
That is only its share of the imperfection that 
clings to man’s whole nature. The senses some- 
times mislead ; the reason often wanders to wrong 
conclusions ; the imagination not seldom cheats. 
But on the whole we accept the senses and the 
reason and the imagination, each in its place, as 
trustworthy guides. We try to guard them from 
error, we set them as counter-checks upon each 
other. But we discard none of them. So, under 
the name of Faith we are not to look for an in- 
fallible authority that shall relieve us once for all 
from further responsibility. In its guise delusion 
and fanaticism may creep in. And as a guard 
against these, Reason should be kept active and 
vigilant. 

Reason as well as Faith is given by God. It has 
a vast and noble department of work. The effort 
to reconcile its indications with those of Faith is 
legitimate and necessary. If there seem to be 
contradiction between them, there is something 
wrong on one side or the other, which should be 
traced out. 

But,—and this is of supreme importance,—it is 
no contradiction for Faith to assert where Reason 
is silent. Faith in its very nature has the wider 
range, the keener sight. It soars eagle-like far 
into the blue heavens, while reason walks upon 
the earth and cannot follow. The lower faculty 
may minister to the higher, may give it material, 
may even sometimes correct it. But there is a 
limit where its companionship ends. 

When those who love are separated, there will 
pass between them tokens and evidences of af- 
fection that are full of sweet assurance. Each 
letter and picture and trifling gift brings its 
message “ You are remembered, you are loved,” 
that is joyfully welcomed. But when separation 
is over, and they meet eye to eye and heart to 
heart, there is no need of letter or token er 
spoken word. That perfect assurance has no 
voice, and asks none. So, we seek through all 
the realms of thought for evidences of our God. 
We are glad in finding such, and when they elude 
us we are troubled. But thereis given to us at 
times the power to discern, not evidences of God, 
but God himself. It is not that we know about 
him, but that we see him. And of all knowledge, 
this, the most direct, is the surest and the best. 








NEWS FROM ATHENS. 


Le rey is nothing, if not intellectual. There 
is an association there, called the Radical 
Club, consisting of ladies and gentlemen who come 
together, apparently for the purpose of hearing 
and telling “some new thing.” Hence, perhaps, 
the soubriquet, we have all heard of, the “ Athens 
of America.” 

Many of these things are new—at least to us— 
and bright, withal. Some others have the sem- 
blance of novelty ; old truths masquerading, with 
jackets turned inside-out, or old falsehoods, that 
are like the scholar expelled from the district- 
school, who wentand washed his face, and then came 
back and passed himself off as anew boy. Still 
others are merely stupid, whether new or old. 

A report of the last meeting lies before us. 
There was a great talk about science and religion, 
and great jubilation over the triumphs of the for- 
mer. Whereupon Col. Higginson said: 


“The dangerous tendency of science was that it would 
create a new hierarchy of conceited professors over a bier- 
archy of conceited clergy men.”’ e 

Precisely ; and the arrogance of the one is not a 
particle more tolerable than that of the other. 

Dr. Bartol said that “more room was wanted in 
the churches; more room in the pews, not for 
man’s body to sit down in, but for the soul to 
stand up in;” and this was a thousand-times-re- 
iterated axiom epigrammatically put, and accepta- 
ble for that. 

And then comes Mr. Jobn Weiss, with a tremen- 
dous thwack on the broad and much-enduring 
back of poor old Theology. The advantage 
of pounding Theology is that you carry everybody 
with you. For we all know that there is one true 
Theology, and many false ones. Now the true 
Theology is of God, and that is always our The- 
ology; and as to the false, there is nothing too 
bad to say of it. Therefore the following is ex- 
cellent reading for everybody : 

“Theology has so systematically libeled the Creator and 
misled the creature; so deliberately substituted trains of 
arbitrary thinking for the law of evolution; so depraved 
God by pretending the depravity of man, to make a jailer 
of one and a felon of the other; so placarded the spotless 
plan with whimsical schemes of redemption, and so repre- 
sented the universal love as if it were confectionery to stop 
the whimper of returning sinners, that science might well 
transfix it with the gaze that is level with the horizon and 
as brimful hot with the noonday sun.” 

The beauty of this is that no mortal can recog- 
nize the poor creature thus belabored, as anybody 
he ever saw before. 

“A Salem preacher, a Rev. John S. Russell,” is 
credited with “some original ideas,” which the 
report thus goes on to set forth: 

“He charged the church with being in the way of ad- 
vance. He declared that all the talk about the nineteenth 
century being indebted to Ohristianity was nonsense. The 
church never made the cable. You could pile up all the 
miracles that were ever performed, he said, and they coukin’t 
equal thet. The mind of this peculiar people haz done all 





the wonders of this great age, and would have accomplished 


more if the confounded church hadn’t come in and prevent- 
ed developments. He would never have a Dr. A, B, C or 
D drive down his throat the statement that to the Christian 
religion we owe a single one of our great improvements. 
Christianity has been feeling its way in the wake of the old 
natiens. In Chinaand Japan there were great works be- 
fore ever Christianity was thought of.” 

Whatever else may be said of this, it isunanswer- 
able. Certainly nobody but a thrice-boiled idiot 
would ever set himself to reply toit. But yousee, 
this gentleman is a Rev., and, without doubt, both 
he and his congregation would be much outraged 
if you should deny him the designation of a Min- 
ister of Christianity. Wewant new dictionaries; 
not to find out what a-Christian is—everybody 
seems to know that—but to know what is a Jew, 
and what is an infidel, and what is a heathen. 








A SUICIDE AND ITS LESSON. 


HE annals of the past week have furnished us 
with one of the saddest stories of real life 
that it has ever been our lotto encounter. A little 
girl of fifteen, accidentally seeing in the trunk of 
a fellow-lodger a piece of crimson silk, was tempt- 
ed to cut and purloin a piece of it, to trim a 
bonnet with. The theft was discovered, and the 
owner of the silk, a woman, refused to forgive 
her, but threatened to inform her uncle and guard- 
ian, and have her punished. This uncle appears 
to have been a very severe disciplinarian, and to 
have had little conception of government by other 
means than blows. The dread of the shame and 
violence that awaited her seems to have been too 
much for the poor child, and when the avenger, 
duly informed of her misdemeanor, sought her 
chamber, to call her to account, he found her cold 
upon her bed, with a bullet in her heart. She had 
sought a self-inflicted death, as the only refuge 
from his angry eye. 

This pathetic incident is, of course, suggestive 
of every variety of comment in the public press. 
To us, it brings most forcibly a new impression of 
the wondrous delicacy and intricacy of this fine 
frame of the human heart, and the absolute inca- 
pacity of the vast majority of parents and instruc- 
torsto deal with it. Here was a nature, fraught 
with a sensibility so exceptional that the shame of 
exposure and degradation drove its possessor out 
of the world. Yet it was treated with a hard and 
unforgiving spirit, as though it were hardened in 
sin, and as though all the interests of justice and 
virtue called for retribution on it. We are by no 
means inclined to join in the torrent of indigna- 
tion that has been poured upon the other actorsin 
this tragedy. ‘The unforgiving woman proba- 
bly thought the best interests of the child de- 
manded that her crime should be followed up with 
retrioutive suffering, and the fatal result was, of 
all contingencies, the remotest possible from her 
conception. The uncle, too, felt that the most in- 
exorable of duties demanded of him the pitiless 
punishment of this young creature’s faults. The 
former, at least, we are told is plunged in grief and 
remorse at the consequences of her implacability. 
So we may let her pass. 

But we cannot let pass the opportunity to indi- 
cate a class of persons of a much higher grade of 
intelligence than these, who, by their self-right- 
eous severity, drive to suicide—to the death of 
hope, of joy, of ambition, of all that constitutes 
vitality —magny who have been overtaken in youth- 
ful sins, as truly as though, like Mary MacManus, 
they had extinguished life with their own hands. 
This relentless spirit, which impiously assumes to 
be a reflection of the Divine justice, manifests 
itself in the school-room, in the stern adminis- 
tration of the master who regards it as the most 
terrible event that could befall his dynasty that a 
fault should go unpunished. Such are the Prof. 
Wilsons,of whom we have had recent cognizance, 
who hang up cowhides in the school-house, thrash 
boys in the barn, and graduate Fosters upon a 
grateful world. 

In the church, we have the same thing illustrat- 
ed by those godly people who boast that no form 
of evil can ever become known to them without 
experiencing the consuming fire of their wrath. 
If inexperience or weakness be overtaken in 
wrong-doing, instead of heeding the Apostolic in- 
junction, “restore such a one, ... . considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted,” the infliction 
of all pangs, the wreck of all hopes, the waste of 
all abilities, is better in the eyes of one of these 
Rhadamanthuses than to “COVER UP SIN,” as he 
calls it, with cavernous intonation. Down comes 
the pitiless blow, and a young life goes out into 
darkness. But the body may not instantly die, 
and so the reaction of the public sympathy may 
not fall upon the head of the murderer. Rather, 
all the people are moved to exclaim, “ What an 
awfully holy man is the Rev. Hew-Agag-to-pieces- 
before-the-Lord!” The topic needs no further 
enlargement. . 








ToLERATION OR Drviston?—The Protestant 
Ohurchman, a prominent organ of Low Church 
Episcopalian sentiment, in speaking of the Cheney 
case and its consequences, says: 

We do not®lind our eyes to the real issue involved. It is 
becomirg more and more probable that a revolution in tho 
church cannot be averted. We deplore it. We have la- 
bored and prayed against it. But if one party in the 
church is to crush out another, under the forms of law, 
how can revolution be prevented ?”’ 

It is perfectly evident that neither of the two 
opposing tendencies in the Episcopal Church can 
mould the entire body. There must be large 
toleration, or there will be division. The triennial 





General Convention meets next October. We 


believe that the future prosperity of the church 

depends largely upon its action. The demand of 

the Evangelical clergy, that in the case of all such 
expressions as the “ Regenerate” of the Baptismal 

Service, an alternate phrase be allowed, to be 

substituted at will,—is fully justified by the con- 

stitution and character of the church. It ought 
no longer to be refused or evaded. The further 
demand for freedom of exchange of pulpits with 
unepiscopal ministers, will hardly prevail at pres- 
ent in so conservative a body as the General Con- 
vention. But for so great an advance, we think 
our Evangelical friends might be content to wait 
and labor for a while longer. 

We earnestly hope that the men of catholic tem- 
per and Christian feeling in the denomination will 
be strong enough in themselves, and with the 
whole body, to deal rightly with this emergency. 
We trust they will preserve a safe liberty without 
destroying unity. Division in such a case means 
two narrow churches instead of a single broad 
one. In the interest of Christianity, we heartily 
deprecate such a catastrophe. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—We know it is beneath the digni- 
ty appropriate to these editorial columns to tell a 
dog story in them—a dog story with not even a 
moral attached. But after grappling with a six- 
column article in the vain attempt to get its pith 
into half a column, (the fruit of which labor is 
delayed by an accident until next week) we are 
going to refresh our minds, if not our readers’, by 
telling a dog story pure and simple. We protest in 
advance against any attempt by Mr. Darwin, his 
friends or his foes, to deduce from it that dogs can 
or cannot reason, or to prove anything whatever. 
Now for the dogs—as to the veracity of the tale 
we personally vouch. 

A narrow log lay as a bridge over a ravine.’ 
From the opposite ends of the log, at the same 
moment, there started to cross ita big Newfound- 
land and a little Italian greyhound. Of course 
they met in the middle; of course there was net 
room for them to pass; neither could they go 
back. The height was a dangerous one for the 
greyhound, and to the water at the bottom he 
was extremely averse. The Newfoundland could 
have taken the leap in safety, but evidently did 
not want to. There wasa fix! The little dog sat 
down on his haunches, stuck his nose straight up 
in the air, and howled. The Newfoundland 
stood intent, his face solemn with inward work- 
ings. Presently he gavea nudge with his nose to 
the howling greyhound—as if to say, “ Be still, 
youngster, and listen.” Then there was silence 
and seeming confabulation for a second or two. 
Immediately the big dog spread his legs wide 
apart like a Colossus, bestriding the log on its ex- 
treme outer edges, and balancing himself care- 
fully. The little dog sprang through the opening 
like a flash. When they reached the opposite 
shores the greyhound broke into frantic gambols 
of delight ; and the Newfoundland after his more 
sedate fashion, expressed great complacency in 
his achievement—as he surely had a right to do! 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


NHE Church of the Pilgrims is happy in the 
temporary supply ofits pulpit, during the ab- 
sence of Dr. Storrs, by the Rev. William M. Taylor, of 
the University of Glasgow. This gentleman brings to 
his work great earnestness of manner, and a direct 
and forcible application of the sermon to the con- 


sciences of his hearers. The structure of his dis- 
courses (judging from a single instance,) is more 
after the textual and spiritualizing fashion in vogue 
in the earlier part of the century, and still much used 
in England, but rather out of favor withus. Our 
Pilgrim friends, however, are profiting by a tempo- 
rary change of diet, and will have all the keener 
relish, by and by, for the original thought and pol- 
ished rhetoric of the restored and re-invigorated 
Pastor. 


—The Hon. Reverdy Johnson has been ad- 
dressing the young Law Bachelors of the Mary- 
land University. Among other good things, he 
said: 

“The Irish Bar have been accused of indulging in incon- 
gruous metaphors more than the English Bar, but I do not 
think that is so; for insiance, I have heard of an Oxford 
Professor who in addressing a class of law students at grad- 
uation, said: 

** Young gentlemen, you are’about to launch out upon 
the ocean of law; do not, like squirrels, skip from tree to 
tree and from branch to branch, leaving the fragments be- 
hind.’ ’’ 

This almost equals the famous burst of the western 
lawyer: ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, I smell a rat; I 
see it brooding in the storm; let us nip it in the bud!”’ 
Mr. Johnson also spoke of the manner in which 
lengthy arguments ane prevented in England, and 
referred to the advice given by an English lawyer 
to a young barrister, when he had nothing to say, to 
say it and sit down; and, turning to the judges, said 
that if such advice was followed here, it would great- 
ly abbreviate many speeches. 


—The London Spectator, after dilating upon the 
Foster-Putnam murder, breaks forth in this wise : 


“It begins to be clear that nothing short of a Vigilance 
Committee will save New York, and it is greatly to be re- 
gretted that the roughs do not kill a merchant a day. In 
about a fortnight the city would be in the bands of the re- 
spectables, backed by the militia; two or three judges 
would have been shot, and the astounding statement of a 
most respectable paper that a man who walked down Broad- 
way with a gold watch-chain would take his life in his 
hand, would be a falsehood instead of an exaggeration.” 


If anything could be more “a falsehood ” than the 
above “astounding statement,” it must be some 
statement that is complimentary to the intelligence 
of British editors with regard to American affairs. 


—The Tribune condenses the following facts 





from the as yet unpublished report of the Treasurer 
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of the Holland Testimonial Committee, Mr. Theodore 
Moss: 

“The receipts of the Holland Testimonial were $15,554.35. 
The total expenses were $1,945.94. The balance for the 
widow and children of the actor is $13,608.41. The benefi- 
ciaries have received, in money, $503.41, and United States 
bonds, to the value of $12,000, gold, have been placed, for 
their benefit, in the hands of the United States Trust Com- 
pany. The interest will be paid to Mrs. Holland during her 
life, and the principal will be divided among the four Hol- 
land children, after her death.” 

This completes a transaction to which, in its incep- 
tion, we had occasion to advert. We rejoice in the 
successful accomplishment of this truly charitable 
undertaking; ‘‘ yea, and will rejoice” as the apostle 
said of another good work, though it were done less 
of charity than of “strife and contention.” We 
hope our histrionic friends will not rest satisfied 
with this act of kindness to the family of a poor 
brother, but remember the many in the same cir- 
cumstances who haven’t had the good luck to be 
shut out of the Church with their funeral. But do 
the players need lecturing on this point more than 
other people? Nay, verily. 


—The (N. Y.) Methodist records the triumphant 
progress of Mr. Greeley through the South, de- 
scribes his enthusiastic reception by the people, 
does the ‘“‘ Tribune chief’’ the justice to say that 
“ he spoke out his honest mind to the crowd,” and 
adds the following very just remark: 

“Tf our leading public men, rather than parvenu ‘ carpet- 
baggers,’ had gone over the South, exchanging friendly 
greetings with its people, and making encouraging speeches, 
we should probably have heard little or nothing of the Ku- 
Kluxes. They would have been been incomparably more 
repressive of disorder than the troops we are sending 
thither.” 

— In these days one is sometimes tempted to 
ask, ‘Can any good thing come out of France?’ 
Pity for the suffering people is in danger of being 
crowded out by jindignation. Itis therefore with 
special pleasure that we have just read a French 
novel, which is not only admirable as a work of art, 
hut which wins one’s deepest sympathy for the inno- 
cent who are caught and erushed in the whirl of 
selfish wars. The book is ‘‘The Conscript’’—one of 
the productions of the curious literary partnership 
of Erckmann and Chatrian—a translation of which 
is published by Scribner. We have seldom read 
anything more touching than the sufferings of the 
poor Alsatian—so unheroic and so human—torn from 
his home and his sweetheart ia the first Napoleon’s 
desperate crusade against Europe. Itis good to have 
one’s sympathy so aroused for individuals of a peo- 
ple which is now showing its worst side. And it is 
exceedingly pleasant to find such a pure and health- 
ful book in the much-reproached class of “‘ French 
novels.”’ 


— It is with great regret that we see papers of 
the generally bigh character of Every Saturday pub- 
lish Charles Reade’s thoroughly bad story—a story 
so coarse in plot and so gross in treatment as to be 
utterly without defense or excuse. 


— We gather that the late Y. M. C. A. Conven- 
tion at Washington suffered somewhat from exces- 
sive regulation. ‘Too much cut and dried—too 
many long speeches and essays—not room enough 
left for free and spontaneous talk,” are criticisms 
we hear made. 


—Our exchanges furnish us with two instances, 
from very opposite sources, of a species of “‘ mixing 
politics with religion,” which we can heartily unite 
with our most conservative friends in condemning. 
In Pittsfield, Mass., the Romanist clergyman, 
on a recent Sunday morning read to his congre- 
gation the names of the men nominated by the 
Democratic caucus for town officers, and requested 
the voters of his church to give that ticket their 
support. On the same morning, at a Methodist 
church, in Washington, D.C., ‘‘ an address, signed by 
the Republican General Committee of the District, 
was read from the altar. The address, which was 
evidently prepared to be read in the churches of 
the District, appealed to the congregation to rally 
at the polls on Thursday next, and to vote ‘ the 
straight Republican ticket without a scratch.’ ” 

We are thorough believers in the duty of the min- 
istry to enjoin upon their flocks the importance of 
righteous voting, and to tell them, too, exactly 
what they mean by it. Moreover, we are quite 
aware of the danger incurred by the preacher, how- 
ever careful he may be to guard his expressions, 
of hearing from some political party the in- 
dignant protest, ‘‘ We know very well that when 
you inveigh against political eorruption you mean 
us, and we prefer that you should preach the gos- 
pel.”” Nevertheless, in our judgment, the pulpit 
ought to confine itself to the inculcation of those 
great principles of right which underlie all ques- 
tions, if for no other reason than that only by such 
a course can its influence upon civil affairs be 
maintained. It should abstain from identifying 
itself with any party; and a fixed purpose to do 
this will sooner or later make itself understood in 
the community. 


— The Rev. Mr. Hepworth said, at the recent Uni- 
tarian festival in Boston: 

“T cannot quite agree with my dear brethren, almost all 
of them older than I, who have indulged in so much self- 
gratulation. I think that the Unitarian denomination is 
doing a good deal, but I do not believe itis running the 
world. I think it is having a large influence, and it is well 
enough for us to be proud of it, with that kind of pride 
which shall make us work harder; but a little humility 
would become us, after all.” 

This is a very proper little fraternal hint for the 
good of the family; yet an outsider may be per- 
mitted to say that the self-gratulations of, the Uni- 
tarians at their recent meetings are not unnatural 
or unjustifiable, nor yet very excessive. They con- 
tain an admission that the denomination has not 
given the external evidences of growth and prosper- 
ity that some others have, but repel the inference 
of a lack of vitality in their doctrines by asserting 
that they have produced their largest effects in 
modifying the preaching of other pulpits, This 
statement is vehemently denied by some of the or- 
thodox journals, and admitted while deplored 
by others. The fact, it seems to us, no one can 


quite willing to admit that these effects have been, 
in many respects, beneficial—notably in the modifi- 
cation of the stern Calvinism of our fathers, or at 
least in their methods of presenting truth. As to 
certain other tendencies of this liberal leaven, we 
would scarcely ask more Vigorous comment than we 
find in some other parts of this speech of Mr. Hep- 
worth’s, which we mean to extract into our columns 
next week. 








“VE DID IT UNTO ME.” 


HAVE just returned from a visit to an old 
colored woman, whose great sorrows are famil- 
iar to some of the readers of the Union who will not 
be unwilling to hear more from her and her afflicted 
daughter. She is the mother of sixteen children, 
twelve sons and four daughters. The daughters 
are all living; only two of the sons survive. When 
but twelve years of age she gave her heart to the 
Saviour, and for nearly seventy years she has fol- 
owed Christ through evil and through good report. 
She says: “I trained all my chill’en to work and 
love the blessed Lord; and my husband, who has 
been dead twenty years, felt jist like me about 
these things.’’ This dear old saint bears a most beau- 
tiful testimony to the power of grace in sustaining 
her through all her trials. During the draft riots in 
New York, when such terrible injuries were inflicted 
upon‘ the colored people, when the rioters came 
near her dwelling, hearing their threats the family 
knelt together in prayer, mother, son and daughter, 
uniting in supplicating protection from the violence 
of wicked men. The talk ofthe parties without was 
to kill every nigger they could find. The proposi- 
tion was to set the rear of their house on fire so that 
they could not escape in that direction, and then 
kill them as they were driven out by the flames. 
The daughter, a delicate, soft-spoken creature, went 
out of the room, and at the head of the stairs be- 
seught the rioters not to harm them—they had never 
injured any one. While she was speaking a rush 
was made for her, and she was dragged violently 
down stairs, receiving injuries from which she has 
been disabled for years, and is still a great sufferer. 
The old mother approached them while they were 
maltreating her poor child, and begged them to 
spare her life. ‘No, they were going to kill every 
nigger they found that day!’’ Their bludgeons were 
raised to murder the unoffending woman, and the 
old mother, finding they would not regard her in- 
tercessions, raised her eyes to God, and cried, “O 
Heavenly Father, have mercy.’’ She says the mo- 
ment she uttered this prayer the man’s hand drop- 
ped by his side; and if the old creature looked at all 
as she did to-day in repeating her prayer, I don’t 
wonder his hand dropped. Some of the rioters then 
rushed up and into the room, she said, ‘*‘ where my 
poor boy was on his knees in prayer,’’ seized him, 
dragged him from his knees down stairs, kicked 
him, stamped on him, and some threw stones upon 
him, until he was insensible; unmoved by the pray- 
ers and entreaties of the poor gray-haired old crea- 
ture that bore him. Their work, however, was but 
partly finished. They dragged him into the street 
as they would have done the carcass of a dead beast, 
tied a rope around his neck and hung him upon a 
lamp-post. What a sight for his mother to look 
upon! Her daughter left half killed, and her last 
born hanging, dead. 
I wish it were in my power to portray the appear- 
ance of this wronged, robbed creature as she went 
over these scenes to me to-day, Her crippled 
daughter stood leaning upon a crutch near a chair 
that was filled with garments from a tailor’s shop, 
engaged in making button holes at fifteen cents per 
dozen. She cannot sit and sew, and cannot stand 
without a crutch. This mother and child manifest 
not only no resentment, but the heartiest forgive- 
ness toward those who murdered the son and 
brother, and say that at the very moment of the 
great affliction they pitied and prayed for those who 
acted so mercilessly toward them. I made sugges- 
tions and asked questions to draw out as far as 
practicable their real feelings in regard to the riot- 
ers, and the providence of God toward them; but all 
served only to show the utmost forgiveness and love 
for their enemies, as well as the most implicit trust 
and assurance that everything that had occurred 
would be for the best. They knew it would be. I 
asked, ‘“‘ How can you believe, how do you know, it 
was best your son should be murdered before your 
eyes?’ ‘‘My good gentleman, I feel it here,” she 
said, with great emphasis, as she laid her hand upon 
her breast. As emphatic of forgiveness and love as 
are her words, they do not tell half so much as her 
countenance and voice. She and her daughter are 
both very feeble and need constant aid. It would 
seem as if the old lady could last but a little longer; 
she has a severe cough which prevents her sleeping. 
Quite in the remote suburbs of Brooklyn, I found 
a family in great want, whose case had been referred 
tome. They had residedin Maryland. The father, 
a mechanic, died, leaving a wife and five children. 
The mother was induced to believe that she could 
do better for herself and children near New York 
than where she was. Converting their little prop- 
erty into money, they started from their old home 
with between one and two thousand dollars. Soon 
after reaching here, some eighteen months since, 
they purchasel a small grocery of a German, who 
swindled them, by having blocks of wood and other 
heavy materials in sugar barrels; making her pay 
for the wood the price per pound that the article was 
appraised at. Then he retained keys with which he 
could enter, and in the night he came into the 
store, and removed various goods. The whole 
affair was entirely disastrous, all their litt®e prop- 
erty was soon gene, and they were obliged to do the 
best they could to get bread. They had a good 
supply of olothing and had prospects of secpring 
food and shelter. The first of May they removed 
from their old abode, and ahout a fortnight since 
their house was burned in the night, the family 
barely escaping with their lives, and garments just 
enough to cover them; and to-day they have no 
change of raiment. The oldest child is a daughter, 





honestly question. And for ourselves, we are 
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very prepossessing in her appearance. I saw only 
the mother and youngest daughter when I called. 
They seem to be stripped of almost every thing. 
The oldest daughter is learning dress-making in 
New York, and walks nearly three miles night and 
morning to the Williamsburg Ferry, as she cannot 
pay car-fare. I left a request that she should call 
upon me, which she did. She appears determined 
to exert herself to the utmost to help in providing 
for the family, but speaking of their altered cir- 
cumstances, tears started repeatedly from her 
eyes. She says she means to eat only honestly 
earned bread. Coming across the river she picked 
up a well-filled purse on the boat, and supposing 
it belonged tothe lady in front of her, she handed 
it to her. The lady thanked her but gave nothing 
to her. A dollar, she said, would have been a great 
help, but it was not given. This family, the daugh- 
ter especially, should be aided with clothing imme- 
diately. 8. B. HALLIDAY. 

69 Hicks Street, Brooklyn. 








COUNT AGENOR DE GASPARIN. 


My Dear Mr. Beecher : 

must pour out my heart over the death of 

Gasparin, to one who knew him as you did, 
and loved him as well. He was a man to be loved 
as much as admired ; and when such a man dies, I 
hate the formality of addresses, tributes, eulogies, 
reminiscences, and memoirs, and long for a heart- 
to-heart talk about him with a “mutual friend.” I 
am not sure that you knew Gasparin at all before 
the war. I only knew, in a general way, of his 
connection in a subordinate capacity with the 
Guizot ministry of Louis Philippe; of his elo- 
quent plea in the Legislative Chamber for the 
abolition of slavery; of his earnest efforts for 
liberty of conscience in France and Switzerland ; 
and his powerful remonstrance against the im- 
prisonment of the Madiai at Florence. But in 
1861 when there came to the office of the Inde- 
pendent a copy of Un Grand Peuple qui se reléve, 
you will remember how we were thrilled with 
surprise and delight that this Frenchman had 
divined our cause over which Englishmen were 
blundering; had given us the quick, earnest, 
generous sympathy of a Christian liberal and 
philanthropist, while English Christians and 
abolitionists were nicely balancing their neu- 
trality ; and had argued our case before Europe 
more clearly, vigorously, and effectively than our 
own statesmen had put it in their official docu- 
ments and acts. 

My enthusiastic notice of his “ Uprising of a 
great People” called forth from Count Gasparin a 
generous note of acknowledgment. In reply, 
after complimenting the remarkable knowledge 
of our institutions and politics which his work 
exhibited, I ventured to point out a few errors 
and omissions upon points which a foreigner 
could not be expected to apprehend, and sent him 
sundry volumes and documents to further his 
investigations. His use of these appeared in sub- 
sequent editions, and this led to a correspoadence 
which continued through ten years, and which 
embraced a wide range of topics in Church and 
State. 

What a study were his letters! Not only for 
depth of thought, breadth of view, and imspira- 
tion of feeling, but in their decipherment. ‘ Such 
a hand-writing! I have dabbled a little with the 
hieratic papyri of ancient Egypt, and the Sinaitic 
inscriptions in the Wady Mukatteb; but never 
have I encountered anything so perplexing as 
some of his combinations of the alphabet. Never 
have I succeeded in deciphering every word in 
any letter; nor have I ever met with a French 
scholar or an expert who was equal to such a task. 
His manuscript for the press was commonly pre- 
pared by an amanuensis; or if in his own hand- 
writing, the compositors were allowed an extra 
price perm. Commonly the emphatic word, the 
critical word, the delicately chosen word, was sure 
to be illegible. I have before me his last letter, 
written in great haste, upon the terms of peace. 
If you will take this to Peekskill, and unaided 
will decipher every word, I will subscribe at the 
rate of five dollars a word to any charity that you 
will designate. You would gain a grand lesson 
of patience and power of concentration, but we 
should lose the “ Life of Christ” for another sea- 
son. 

The hand-writing was to some extent an index 
of the man. When he sat down to write there 
was such a rush of thought to his brain, such a 
torrent of feeling in his soul, and such a sense of 
the hurry of time, that his pen could not keep 
pace with his utterance ; and a dash, a stroke, an 
observation must suffice for a word. But though 
his mind was always thus surcharged with his 
subject, and sometimes the volume of words over- 
mastered his pen, his style was never wanting in 
claarness, method, force, pungency. Indeed he was 
quite remarkable for epigrammatic utterances 
and pithy satire. Let me recall to you a few ex- 
amples of these. In 1845, pleading for emancipa- 
tion in the colonies, he said : 

‘Behold the honor of France, at the head of slave-holding 
nations; having for allies, because they are accomplices, 
the United States, Cuba, Brazil! I estimate in quite another 
way the honor of my country. Her honor is to be just; her 
honor is to be generous; her honor is to give a great ex- 
ample after having given a sad example; her honor is to 
say, When England does a good and just deed, though it be 
from motives of interest, France ought not to repudiate it 
for that reason. 

“To fulfil a great duty, to pay a great debt, to repair 


great cranes—contemporaneous crimes—that is true honor 
to a nation.” 


Of religious liberty he said : 





some twenty years old, intelligent, womanly and 


“ A national religion is as ridiculous as a national arith- 


And again: : 
. “The freedom of error is more precious to me than the 
freedom of truth; when error shows itself intolerant, that 
is an evil; but when truth shows itself intolerant, that is a 
disgrace |” 
The spirit of intolerance, the subordination of 
right by might, the rule of dishonor and violence, 
Count Gasparin combatted everywhere, in church, 
state, and school ; and it was his fidelity to liberty 
that rendered him virtually an exile from France 
during the ;whole reign of Napoleon. Not that 
he favored the visionary Republicanism which 
has so often deluded his countrymen in theory ;— 
a constitutional monarchy suited him better ;— 
but he was ever the ready champion of liberty. 
The son of a country gentleman of ancient family 
and good estate in Orange (where he was born in 
July, 1810); educated for public station, and accus- 
tomed to the best society; in early manhood asso- 
ciated with his father in the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture; and afterward with M. Guizot in the Bureau 
of Public Instruction; at thirty-two a member o 
the Chamber of Deputies, and soon an acknowl 
edged leader in its debates ; he nevertheless re 
pressed the aristocratic tendency to exclusive 
ness, and with all his culture and refinement he 
identified himself with the poor, the weak, the 
oppressed. 
When the government of Louis Philippe was 
succeeded by the usurpation of the Empire, De 
Gasparin’s scorn of Napoleon’s treason against 
liberty was too pronounced to be tolerated in 
Paris ; and he retired to his estates in Switzerland 
where he always after lived, a Frenchman in 
heart and hope, but a citizen of the world in the 
breadth of his views and sympathies, and in the 
catholicity of his affection for mankind. He 
entered warmly into the question of religious 
freedom which agitated the Canton de Vaud ; he 
contended earnestly for the rights of the free 
churches of France. His doctrine was that each 
church should be independent; that the churches 
should sustain the most fraternal relations, but 
should recognize no centralized government. 
These views he advocated ina series of Séanees 
held at Geneva in 1857-59, and afterward pub- 
lished in several volumes. No subject that con- 
zerned humanity was foreign to the mind of De 
Gasparin. He read extensively, reflected much, 
wrote voluminously. Not only the question of 
the hour engaged his attention; but abstruse, 
philosophical disquisitions upon the state, liberty, 
the family, conscience, happiness, etc., show how 
fertile was his mind. A reverential Christian 
spirit pervaded his writings, He threw himself 
with the utmost fervor of feeling into the condi- 
tion of France during the war ; and I fear that his 
intellectual activity upon the questions in dispute 
between France and Germany—shown in a series 
of remarkable pamphlets—his intense anxiety for 
his unhappy country, and his constant labors for 
the wounded, broke down his naturally robust 
constitution, and hastened his death at the yet 
vigorous age of sixty-one. . 

It was'not until 1866 that I had the privilege of 
meeting Gasparin. His winter home was at 
Geneva; but in summer he resorted to his charm- 
ing estate at Valleyres, near Orbe, in the Canton 
de Vaud. Here, in a picturesque villa, almost in 
the shadow of the mountains, but surrounded 
with that tasteful cultivation which was equally 
the pride of his inheritance and the expression 
of his nature, he devoted the summer to literary 
occupations, to social entertainments, and to the 
material and moral welfare of the peasantry 
around him. It was here, under the wide covered 
balcony where he spent the morning hours, that 
he welcomed me, with a warmth of Christian 
feeling which made me more than at home; first 
greeting me as his correspondent, then as an 
American, then as a brother in Christ, and then 
with exquisite sympathy as “one who had given 
a son to die for his country.” After some fifteen 
minutes of general inquiries, he suddenly rose, 
grasped me with both hands, and saying: “ Ah! I 
have aot said enough about that dear boy ;” he 
fell upon my neck and wept as if sorrowing for 
hisown. It seemed to me, in that moment, as if 
this childless man had adopted every son who 
had fallen in our cause, and had identified him- 
self with every wounded heart. It was the out- 
gushing of a great and generous soul for a great 
and noble cause. His piety, too, had the charm 
of simplicity and naturalness. 


Never was my mind more tasked than in the 
attempt to sustain in a foreign tongue a conver- 
sation of hours with this remarkable man upon 
the highest themes of thought; but never did 
I receive from any man more of quickening, of 
inspiration even, than came from his words. At 
once philanthropist, philosopher, Christian, and 
in all the true man, of simple manners and loving 
heart, he left upon me the inspiration of the 
highest order of life. And all this was graced 
with the charming presence, the sparkling com- 
ment, the generous hospitality of Madame De 
Gasparin. You know those lovely books of hers 
(for which I thanked her in the name of thou- 
sands of American readers), Les Horizons Pro- 
chaines et les Horizons Oélestes. The near horizon 
that so encircled her with love and brightness, with 
strength and satisfaction, has in a moment van- 
ished. But it was only a shifting of the scene ; 
the heavenly horizon has come near with all en- 
compassing peace and glory. What greetings 
await us, what lofty converse, what sweet com- 
muning, when for us also the near shall vanish 
and the heavenly shall come! 





metic, or a national astronomy.” 


Yours in that hope. JoserH P. Tompson. 
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SUNDAY IN WASHINGTON. 


YY7ASHINGTON is a city so intensely politi- 
\ ealand secular that we do not expect it to 
be intensely religious. But fora man with a clear 
conscience it is quite as easy to find the cardinal 
points of the moral compass here as anywhere else. 
To be sure men do get turned around here some- 
times, so that they are as much afraid to follow 
their conscience as a stranger in the city is to 
follow his nose ; but it is their own fault. The city 
is lighted with a Bible Society, a Young Meu’s 
Christian Association, eighty churches of all de- 
nominations, twenty of which are made up of 
colored people, thirty-five temperance societies, and 
a society for the prevention of cruelty to animals; 
and if with all these lights and crutches our public 
men cannot find and walk in the way that they 
should go, what shall be done for them ? 


Washington will now vie with any city in the 
Union, in strictness of Sabbath observance. It is 
far more rigid than your city, and most of its 
Eastern neighbors, and is, of course, not to be 
compared to San Francisco, St. Louis, and those 
Western cities which have imported the levity of a 
foreign Sabbath. True, the street cars run, and the 
restaurants take ouie shutter down at meal hours— 
leaving the other up as a sort of one-eyed respect 
for the Sabbath--and the newsboys and bootblacks 
and policemen may be found on the street. But 
Washington goes no further. All the rum-shops are 
shut except of course, to the regular back-door 
antinomians; all the stgres are closed. Not a 
butcher’s, baker’s, or grocer’s is open, a3 you may find 
them in the lower part of New York all day, and 
in your markets and all over the city before nine 
o’clock in the morning. In the hottest summer 
weather the markets bere close at hsalf-past eleven 
on Saturday night, and open not again till Monday 
morning. The Chatham street and Bowery tailors 
aud cigar stores, find no Sunday imitators on the 
Avenue. Not even an applecan you buy on the 
street; for the huckster-stands are barren of re- 
freshment. If you want a coach you must go to 
the livery stable; for the long week-day string of 
coaches near the hotels, looking like a stationary 
funeral without any hearse, are housed and stabled. 
In fact, Washington is a sedate, decorous, Sunday- 
go-to-meeting city, and if it were not for geogra- 
phies and guide-books, we might suspect it of 
being nearer to the home of the Puritans than it 
really is. 

Of our Washington churches, the Metropolitan 
Methodist, under the charge of the Rev. J. P. New- 
man, is the one most largely attended by our great 
dignitaries as well as the people they représent. It 
is the National Church of the denomination, and 
cost $200,000. When crowded it will hold about 
2,000 people. It makes no special architectural pre- 
tention, but is built with taste and solidity. Its 
windows were made to let in money as well as 
light. They were sold at $500 a piece as memorial 
windows to the friends of deceased members of the 
denomination, and contain appropriate designs and 
inscriptions. ‘Che pulpit is made of cedar of Leb- 
anon, and wood from the Mount of Olives, and the 
keystone of the arch above il is of marble from 
Solomon’s temple, containing in Hebrew the in- 
scription, ‘‘The Lord will provide.”’ There are 
some fifteen or tweuty pews set apart for as many 
States in the Union, which were obtained by sub- 
scriptions of $1,000 each. The unreserved seats are 
sold at auction. The current expenses of the church 
are about $10,000 a ycar. So much for the church 
where the President goes. 

Its pastor, Dr. Newman, is well known as the 
chaplain of the Senate, who went 2,000 miles last 
Summer to pick up the Mormon gauntlet at Salt 
Lake City. Dr. Newman draws a large audience. 
The President is one of his most efficient laymen. I 
donot believe there is alayman in the country who 
induces so many people to go to church, and yet 
who never exhorts or entreats, and except on 
Thanksgiving days, never invites the public to go 
withhim, If General Grant did not go to Church, 
I am sure a great many people would stay at home. 
I wish I could say that in the matter of prayer 
people followed his inclination (of the head) as 
promptly as they follow his footsteps. There seems 
to be an irreverent curiosity to see how General 
Grant looks when he is making his acknowledgments 
to the only Power in the universe which, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, it is not beneath his 
dignity to petition. People are willing to neglect 
their own religious duties to see if the President is 
faithful in performing his. I dare not say (for I 
live in a glass house), how many young ladies I 
have seen from the reporters’ table looking through 
their fingers or over the top of the seat to note the 
attitude of the Administration in the matter under 
consideration. 


General Grant is usually accompanied by Mrs. 
Grant and Miss Nellie. They generally take a 
coach and two horses to church with them—horses 
who have sometimes no more respect for the day 
they celebrate than to dance a four-footed horn- 
pipe all the way to church and a gladder one when 
they go home. Right back of the Presidential pew 
is the Vice-President’s. He is his own horse and 
coachman on Sundays, especially his own footman. 
His wife commonly accompanies him. If one is 
feeling ugly and wants to know how to look pleas- 
ant, he has only to look three minutes at the face 
of the Vice-President, and if the cheer-beams from 
his ;countenance do not drive away his scowl, it 
must be chronic and incurable. 

On the other side of the aisle there is the pew of 
the Chief Justice, who with Justice Clifford, and 
District-Attorney Fisher, represent the Judiciary. 
The Postmaster-General represents the Cabinet. 
Harlan, Wright, Borman, Kellogg, West, Pratt, 
Saulsbury and Fenton, represent the Senate. 
Starkweather of Connecticut, Hill of New Jersey, 
and others, represent the House. Thus we have 
the Executive, Judicial, and Legislative Depart- 
ments of the Government well represented at the 
Metropolitan Church ; so that it would not be too 


much to say that the United States Government 
goes to church there. 

Dr. Newman preaches to his distinguished audi- 
tors without note or manuscript ; but not without 
thorough preparation. He is pronounced in his 
opinions and bold in declaring them. 

Half a block from the Metropolitan is the First 
Presbyterian, on Four and a Half street—you see 
they do some things by halves here—its pastor, Dr. 
Sunderland, who has as much Gospel fight in him 
as auy minister I know. If you throw stones at 
his theology you had better look out. But his 
heart is as tender as it is brave, andI could not 
bunk with him from here to California, as I did, 
without discovering that he is as much of a man as 
a minister. The $6,000 bait that a church in New 
York set for him has failed to catch him, and Wash- 
ington still holds on to her prize. Senator Terry, of 
Michigan, Horace Maynard, of Tenn., Buckley, of 
Alabama, and Mr. Leggett, the Commissioner of 
Patents, attend his church. 

The Congregational Church—what would New 
England say if I overlooked it? is to my mind the 
most homelike and the most unchurchly looking 
church that we have. Instyle of building, arrange- 
ment of galleries, pulpit and choir, it is first cousin 
of Plymouth Church of Brooklyn. Speaker Blaine, 
Senators Buckingham, Pomeroy, Patterson, Wil- 
son, Representatives Dawes and Washburn, of 
Mass., Cook, of Ill., Smith and Poland, of Vt., 
Kendall, of Nevada, and Gen. O. O. Howard, all 
take seats here, and, what is more, pay for them. 
Dr. J. E. Rankin, formerly of Lowell and,Cam- 
bridge, isthe pastor. His two Sunday loaves of the 
bread of life show how desirable it is that a sermon 
should be done just right ; how much depends upon 
proper baking if we would have Gospel bread in- 
stead of pulpit dough ! His discourses are models 
of composition, and he never preaches a slovenly 
sermon. Dr. Rankin’s regard for the esthetics of 
religion does not detract from his usefulness, but, 
if anything, enhances it. 

Then there is the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church where President Lincoln attended, where 
Senators Scott, Frelinghuysen ‘and Tipton now at- 
tend, aud where the young and brilliant{Mr. Mitch- 
ell preaches to full congregations; the Ninth 
street Presbyterian, where the Rev. Mr. Smith 
has preached for thirty years; the Calvary Bap- 
tist, the gift of Amos Kendall; St. John’s Episco- 
pal, where Secretary Fish, Assistant Secretary 
Davis, Commodore Allen, Gen. Hunter, Senator 
Stockton and the High Commission have attend- 
ed. <A secession terance of the pastor caused 
the first four gentlemen to change their pews to 
the Church of the Epiphany, where attends Sir 
Edward Thornton. Secretary Delano attends 
Trinity. Rev. Dr. Butler presides over the Luther- 
an Church, as he bas done for seventeen years, and 
is Chaplain to the House of Representatives. The 
Lutherans are building a National Memorial 
Church, the Universalists and Episcopalians are 
agitating the question, while the Unitarians are 
already looking for the ground on which theirs 
may be built. They have asmall church here now. 
Rev. Fred. Hinckley, the pastor, has been here but 
a few months. Heis an earnest, cultured, practical 
preacher, and a courteous gentleman. He deals 
with orthodoxy mildly; and uses no vinegar to 
catch flies ; does not preach much from his lungs ; 
but a great deal from his head and heart; does not 
envelop truth in transcendental fog; but aims to 
make the road to heaven as plain as possible, and 
to shorten the time and the distance of bringing 
heaven as near to earth as he can get it. He thinks 
more of religion than of theology, and as to future 
destiny is quite content to go where Channing did, 
wherever that may be. Secretary Boutwell, Sena- 
tors Howe and Hamlin, Messrs. Twitchell, Hoar, 
Brooks and Hooper, of Massachusetts, Mr. Farns- 
worth and Mr. Gorham, Secretary of the Senate, 
are willing to share his theology and take the risks, 
if attendance at his church be sufficient indica- 
tion. 

Ido not mean to say that I have mentioned all 
the Congressmen who go to church, or all the 
churches that are worth noticing; I could easily 
build another column in the Union; but the robust 
form of the Editor interposes, and I have too much 
respect for his weight to persist. 8s. J. B. 
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H. W. BEECHER. 


ARENTS may give “line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept,” in their assiduous watch- 
fulness over the manners and morals of their chil- 
dren, yet, if they do not constantly bear in mind 
that example has more influence over the young 
than precept, their efforts will be of little avail. If 
you reprove a child for careless usage of books, show 
them how they are injured and defaced, by turning 
down corners, scribbling on the margin, or throw- 
ing them down on the face how much good{ will 
such lectures do, if when he enters your library, or 
comes where you have been reading, the child sees 
your books tossed about, the bindings strained, and 
the corners in a most undesirable condition ? 

You endeavor to inculcate a habit of neatness in 
your daughter, you insist that when she returns 
from a walk or ride, she shall smooth out her bon- 
net strings, brush the dust from it, and put it at 
once in the bonnet-box; you tell her to fold her 
shawl neatly, hang up her sacque, pull the fingers of 
her gloves straight, fold them up and lay them in 
their appropriate place; and this you request her to 
do, not once or twice, but habitually, not only be- 
cause it is tidy, but also a great saving of time and 
garments in the course of the year. But if you 
come in, and toss your street garments about in the 
most careless manner, how much good, think you, 
will all your words of instruction have accom- 





plished? You may enforce obedience; but compul- 





sory habits are not usually abiding; and, when old 
enough to cast off restraint, it will be not so much 
the words you have spoken, as the things. your 
child has seen you do habitually which will influence 
and guide her womanhood. 

You resolutely object to your children using low 
phrases—what is termed “slang”; but if your own 
conversation is largely interspersed with foolish or 
needless ejaculations, fight against it as you may, 
you will find it impossible to prevent them from 
copying your mode of speaking, and it will be very 
strange if they do not carry it to a much greater 
extent than you have done. 

Nowhere is this force of example so strikingly ex- 
emplified as atthe table. Itis always disagreeable 
to see a child sitting with the arms on the table, or 
resting the elbow there, while carrying the food to 
the mouth. There is some excuse for the little ones, 
as their short limbs grow weary, and the position, 
though a very awkward one, seems to them a rest 
from the restraint of the table, and no doubt it is so, 
It is exceedingly annoying to see children filling 
their mouths too full, and then washing down by’ 
drinking, before fhe food is half masticated. Ifa 
child reaches over anotber’s plate for some article 
of food, instead of politely asking for it, who can 
help feeling disturbed by the rudeness? It disturbs 
all present to see any one stand upon the round of 
the chair, or on the floor, and spring after a piece 
of bread or meat} or push a dish across the table in- 
stead of handing it. You shrink from the child who 
helps itself to butter with the knife from its own 
plate. All this is disagreeable in children, but itis 
intolerable when practiced by the parents. They 
are as much disgusted as any * lookers-on” can be, 
when they notice such rude, ill-mannered actions in 
their children; but while they severely blame these 
young things, they forget that they are always 
watching and imitating their parents’ faults. 

We have seen those who were in most respects 
truly refined, whose great anxiety seemed to be to 
guard their children from any contact with rude 
associates, and to teach them as much refinement of 
manner and character as was possible; and in most 
things we have observed that such parents most 
scrupulously and conscientiously conformed to their 
own instructions; but when we have had a seat at 
their table, we have been amazed to observe that 
they felt themselves exonerated from the observ- 
ance of the simplest forms of table etiquette; but 
yet held their children in strict bondage to such 
rules, and made the hours spent at what should be 
the social, cheerful board, very uncomfortable, by 
continued reproofs. 

“John, take your arms off the table.’ The child 
raises his eyes to the father, and sees one arm laid 
on the table before him, the other supporting the 
head, with the elbow on the table, while administer- 
ing the reproof. 

‘* James, how often must I tell you to ask for what 
you want, not reach for it across the table?” 

A few minutes after, James sees his reprover 
reaching to the full stretch of his arm, supple- 
mented by the fork from his own plate, and pick up 
a potato, piece of bread or meat, at the farther end 
of the table. 

“Oh, child ! will you never learn to eat without 
smacking your lips, and making such a disagreeable 
noise? It makes one sick to hear you!”’ 

The child has been watching the parent while eat- 
ing, and trying hard to imitate the genuine gowr- 
mand’s smack which he hears from the head of the 
table. 

“Why, I am astonished! Why do you take the 
bread from the plate with your fingers, and toss it 
in that manner to your sister? Never let me see you 
guilty of such rudeness again!” 

In afew minutes the mother asks for bread, and 
the father takes his own greasy knife, and sliding it 
under a piece of bread, sees that it is well balanced, 
and with skill worthy of a more gentlemanly act, 
by another jerk of the hand, lands the bread on 
his wife’s plate! 

Now, children are quick to see mistakes and dis- 
crepancies in the conduct of their elders, or those 
who have the rule over them. It does not require 
many years for them to mark how inconsistent such 
training is. Naturally children are not very fond 
of rules and regulations; they like freedom of ac- 
tion as well as their elders; and if they see that 
what is called rude and ill-mannered in a child is the 
daily practice of those whom they are expected to 
look up to for example, is it strange that they take 
every possible opportunity to transgress these pre- 
cepts, so strangely nullified by parenta] example? 
They are always reaching forward to something 
beyond their present condition. If father or mother 
does such and such things, which are denied to the 
young son or daughter, of course they long for the 
same privilege; because if their parents do thus, it 
must be something smart, the imitation of which 
bring them nearer to man and womanhood, and 
farther from childhood, which latter period all 
children are always eager to hasten away from. 
Then, if this is so—and we think every observing 
parent has found it to be true—is it not important 
that the rules which are laid down to secure good 
morals and good manners in the children should be 
considered of sufficient importance to regulate the 
practice of the parents, and shoujd not the devia- 
tion from them, on the part of the elders, be few 
and far between? 





THIRST. 


HAT is thirst? Strictly speaking, thirst is 
. » the sensation produced by an insufficient 
supply of water in our system. It is a sensation in 
which the whole system participates, though it is 
most perceptible in the stomach, as all the other 
orfans are eagerly tugging at that useful member, 
begging it to secure asupply. The stomach, accus- 
tomed to receive its own supply from the mouth, 
promptly forwards the demand there. The mouth 
furnishes from the salival glands whatever moist- 
ure it has in reserve, and then has to depend upon 
outside supplies. Thus the thirst, which is in reality 
a sensation pervading all parts of our body, seems, 


in the end, to be concentrated in the mouth, and the 
first symptom that makes thirst almost unbearable 
is the dryness of the mouth, which makes the tongue 
cleave to the mouthand almost chokesour utterance. 

Thirst is the sensation produced by an insufficient 
supply of liquid in our system. What causes the 
insufficiency? We have two uses for liquid in our 
system. One is to prevent spontaneous combustion 
internally. The other is to prevent the heat of the 
sun from consuming us. The former is constant 
and affects us at all seasons. The latter is irregular 
and affects us chiefly in Summer. Our lungs are 
virtually a big grate and bellows combined. The 
veins are constantly spreading blood all over the 
lungs’ surface, while the lungs themselves expand 
bellows-fashion, and draw in great lungfuls of air, 
which sets the blood on fireand burns it up into gas. 
Then the lungs contract again, drive out the hot 
gas, receive a fresh supply of fuel from the veins, 
and so on, until either fuel or air come to an end, 
and the life of our body with it. Now, if there were 
no water in our system, not only would the fuel 
burn up, but the grate itself, and thé dry, hot gases 
issuing from our lungs would burn up our throats 
and mouths and nostrils, as indeed they frequentiy 
do in some forms of disease. It is the water that 
prevents it. The veins, along with the combustible 
blood-matter, keep sprinkling water over the entire 
surface of the lungs, which cools the lungs, prevents 
them from being burnt, and is itself reduced to 
steam and carried off with the gases from the burn- 
ing blood, preventing these again from blistering 
the throat and mouth and nostril. Any deficiency 
in the supply of water for this purpose makes itself 
rapidly felt in the usual way, and is so promptly 
corrected by an almost infallible instinct that the 
thirst arising from it would not be worth referring 
to here, were it not for the interesting illustration of 
the action of the lungs, showing how the water in 
our system prevents us from being burnt up inside. 


It is the other use of water, that of preventing the 
heat of the sun from destroying us, which is médst 
important inSummer. Just as the veins sprinkle 
water over the inner skin of our lungs, so the pores 
sprinkle water over the outer skin of our bodies. 
The greater the heat of the sun, the more water do 
the pores require to sprinkle over the skin in order 
to keep it cool. That is the reason why we drink so 
much more in Summer than at any other time. It is 
evident that what is required is water. Whatever 
the sensation may be that is produced by the want 
of something else, it certainly is not thirst. The 
only thing that will quench thirst is water, and if 
anything by any other name does quench thirst it is 
solely on account of the water which it contains. A 
great variety of agreeable drinks may be com- 
pounded from a great variety of agreeable ingredi- 
ents, but whatever their name, they only quench 
thirst to the extent of the water contained in them. 
As, however, the object of water in our system is to 
reduce the temperature, it is very evident that the 
temperature of the water itself is an element of 
great importance. Especially is this the case in 
Summer. Since for many delicate constitutions the 
effort involvéd in keeping the entire surface of the 
body constantly supplied with moisture is very ex- 
hausting, it becomes’ important to diminish the 
effect as much as possible without actually failing 
to produee the result desired. For this purpose 
delicate persons especially should drink water of as 
low a temperature as they can endure without feel- 
ing a sensation of chill, which should under all cir- 
cumstances be carefully avoided. The lower the 
temperature of the water, the less will be required 
to accomplish what is desired. But ice, although 
frequently recommended by physicians, is in many 
respects highly objectionable and creates a factitious 
thirst leading to excessive drinking. The reason we 
have never seen stated, but it is as follows: 


Ice not only melts, but it dissolves. A lump of 
ice placed on the table will melt—placed in water it 
dissolves, just as sugar or salt does. When we place 
sugar or salt in our mouths, the glands fill our 
mouths with saliva, dissolve the sugar or salt and 
wash it down our throais in a state of solution. The 
amount of saliva in the glands is comparatively 
small, and is rapidly exhausted, leaving the mouth 
dry and creating a desire for drink to moisten the 
mouth, though the body may be actually surcharged 
with moisture. Ice has precisely the same effect. 
It eompels the glands to discharge their saliva in 
order to dissolve the ice, and leaves them dry and 
clamorous for more water. Every boy or girl 
knows the apparently insatiable thirst created by 
eating snow, the soft snow penetrating rapidly the 
entire mouth, and drying up the glands as witha 
sponge. In the same way at every ice-cream saloon 
a glass of water is handed with the cream, and many 
persons drink two or three glasses of water after 
eating an ice. For this reason the practice of giving 
ice, especially to the sick, is highly objectionable, 
and even for well persons fails of its object. We 
need a great deal of water in Summer to keep our 
skin supplied with moisture. The object of the 
moisture is to keep the skin cool. The cooler the 
moisture we drink the less will we require. But ice 
will make us drink more than we need to produce 
the desired coolness. 

For all persons who are at all delicate it is impor- 
tant not to drink too much in Summer. One method 
of preventing excess is to drink little at a time and 
often. A large quantity of water taken into the 
system atjonce, fills it overfull. Thejsystem makes 


‘a violent effort to discharge it by a perfect flow of 


perspiration. A large amount of force is thus wasted 
in bringing to the surface of the skin a greater 
quantity of water than is needed for cooling. The 
body is weakened and yet the necessity for a fresh 
supply is in no way diminished. The true theory of 
drinking, for well or ill, is small quantities, at fre- 
quent intervals, of very cold water, but never pieces 
of ice. 

There are sensataons often mistaken for thirst, or 
misnamed thirst, that have in reality nothing to do 
with the supply of moisture in the system. Some 
are merely depraved appetites, like the habit of 
taking stimulants; others are mild forms of disease. 
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derangement, indigestion, all produce the sensation 
of intense thirst, which no amount of water will 
remove. Any thirst which does not yield to fre- 
quent small quantities of very cold water is symp- 
tomatic of disease; it is this kind of thirst that is 
sometimes successfully allayed by cold tea or cold 
coffee, or lemonade, or ginger, or what not, in 
which case the admixture was merely auxiliary to 
removing the disease, while the so-called thirst 
would probably haye yielded quite as readily if the 
admixture had been taken in the form of a dry 
powder. Let it never be forgotten that thirst is the 
sensation produced by a deficiency of moisture in 
our system, and that moisture means water, and 
nothing else, A longing after something else than 
water mnmay be a craving, but it is never thirst. H. 





THE TOWN’S PA UPERS. 


THE STORY TOLD BY DEACON MOSES. KEEP: 
ER OF THE HICKORYTOWN POOR FARM. 


“V7 ALL—yes—they’re a queer lot, them town 

W paupers; but then—wall—ther’ is a master 
sight of queer folks iu this ’ere world, ’n’ I dunno ’s 
paupers is any queerer ’n the bulk on’em. I dunno 
’3 they’re any stranger’n folks ’ill average. Some- 
times I think they be, ’n’ then ag’in I—don’t— 
know.” 

Deacon Moses took off his hat, and gazed fixedly 
into it like a witch into a pot, as though expecting 
to find there the solution of the perplexity. Then 
he drew, from the hat’s depth, a pocket-handker- 
chief, so called by the compliment of custom, the 
which, however, no pocket ever did, would, or com- 
fortably could, contain, by.reason of its size; in 
fact, a very marvel of magnitude and gorgeousness 
was this pocket or hat-handkerchief. So large, in- 
deed, was it, that Mrs. Deacon Moses was reported, 
and commonly believed, to have worn it, folded 
“kitterin,’’ on her connubial shoulders, one after- 
noon, to the “lecture preparatory,” which assem- 
blage was, in Hickorytown, a sort of undress sol- 
emnity, neither requiring nor admitting of full 
pontificals. As to color, this same article inevitably 
suggested a millennial union of the flags of all na- 
tions, their combined hues and mingled designs 
being brought together to produce a kaleidoscopic 
effect, which was, in an eminent degree, unique and 
startling. 

If I have seemed, in this description of the hand- 
kerchief, to lose sight of the man, it is because the 
man is, at the present, lost sight of behind the hand- 
kerchief, his wrinkled, grizzly face being, for an in- 
stant, obscured in the gorgeous folds of the ban- 
danna. From this brief eclipse, however,’ Deacon 
Moses emerges, and, with fresh strength, picks up 
the thread of conversation, if, indeed, that ean be 
called conversation which is not dialogue but mon- 
ologue, not colloquy but soliloguy. ... . 

“But I set out to tell ye bout Aunt Reeny. You 
see we don’t hev much company up to our ’us ’n’ ef 
I do git anybody tu talk to I’m apt to run on—but 
you see Aunt Reeny,—yer gran’mother would know 
Auni Reeny,—Irene Mantor, she that was, merried 
to Uncle Macajah Bangs. An’ an old brute he was, 
an’a beast’s life he led her, ’n” bimeby he had a 
cancer ’n’ that made him forty times crosser ’n he 
was before, which warn’t necessary no how. Beat 
all how long he lived arter that thing took holt on 
him. Seemed as ef he didn’t die coz the Lord warn’t 
in want o’ just such. But he did die finally, an’ 
twarn’t long arter that fore his widder come to our 
place. I tell you she was a woman! 

“‘Cross?’? Bless yer dear heart, no! She was just 
the meekest, cleverest,: blessedest leetle ole critter ’t 
ever did live. From the day ’t she come to our 
house,—I remember it ’s ef ’t was this ere morning, 
come a settin’ in an old rocker, the only property 
she owned in the world,—from the day she came in- 
ter my house a-settin in that ole cheer to the day 't 
she went out on ’t a layin’ im her pauper’s coffin, 
that air woman never said or did a thing to trouble 
any livin’ crittur inside on’t. Gin’rally speakin’ 
women paupers is more pesterin’ than men paupers. 
I dunno why, only they be. There’s Bash now. 
She’ll hev her tantrums ter this day. Like ’nough 
she’ll git mad an’ won’t open her head, ner speak a 
word to none on us frum one week’s end to ’nother. 
Taint a woman’s way, mostly, o’ showin’ her spunk, 
but she’ll talk to herself, an’ to Jerry—that’s her 
brother, you know,—he has to take it thim times. 
Now, I don’t never pay no attention to none of her 
fractiousness, but my wife she don’t like it. 

“You see ther was a good deal t’ wus xtraordinary 
about Aunt Reeny. Mebby Ish’ll tire ye out with 
this yarn? Thank ye—much obleeged for the com- 
pliment. I'll go ahead. 

** You see Aunt Reeny warn’t no common woman. 
Poor as poverty’s back door ’n hed ben, all her born 
days. You know most o’ the town’s poor ‘have 
seen better days.’ Ef they haint, they sware they 
hev, an’ tu come ‘long ’n and se’ down ’mongst ’em, 
’n’ hear ’em runnin’ on, why, bless my soul, you’d 
think they’d all ben kings ’n’ queens once. But 
Aunt Reeny warn’t worth a dollar in the world 
when she come there, ’n’ yet she hadn’t ben there a 
month before everybody under that ruff respected 
her’s ef she’d ben the grandest lady in the land. 
She wus so kind ’n lovin’ ’n forgivin’ ’nonselfish 
like. Ef I wus a goin’ off some ’ers it was, ‘ Deacon 
Moses, can’t I git down yer overcoat, and can’t I 
fiad yer amberel fur you?’ An’ when I got back, 
she’d come a-walking so slow an’ soft like—she wus 
lame—out on’t the piazzy tu mect me, ’pears to me 
sometimes I can see her jest as she use to look, her 
facé all peaked, and wrinkled, and her hair white 
like the under side of a silver-leaf poppler tree, 
creepin’ out on’t the stoop a-smilin’ and askin’, 
‘Have you had a good time, Deacon Moses? Did 
you find Sophy well and the children?? Then when 
I got in she’d come an’ se’ down with her knittin’ 
work ’long side o’ the table while I eat my supper, 
an’ she’d want tu know all about Sophy, and little 
Jack, and allof ’em. An’ her words—wall, I can’t 
tell you nothing—ther aint no sort o’ use tryin’ to 
tell you nothin’ ’t all about it. Ther aint no givin’ 
you no sort of an idea what Aunt Reeny was any 


But ther’s somethin’ I 
An’ that 


how, no way nor shape. 
must tell, cause ’t was sort 0’ remarkable. 
was the way she died. 

‘** You know Sophy’s my merried daughter. She’s 
wife to young Ned Langley the storekeeper down ’t 
the Falls. Ever ben int’ that siore o’ his’en? I 
8’pose it’s bout the neatest thing o’ that sort ther is 
in these parts. Sophy allus was a proper smart girl. 
Takes after her mother. Sophy doos. But then, 
that aint neither here nur there. WaatI was goin’ 
to tell was how Aunt Reeny died. It was in straw- 
berry time, if I remember right, an’ Sophy was 
stayin’ ’t home with her boy, that’s Jack. He was 
goin’ on three years old ’t that time, ’n he took the 
greatest likin’ to Aunt Reeny, just as all the rest of 
us did for that matter. First thing when his nugs 
fetched the little scamp down in the morning he’d 
stretch out his hands to her and get into her lap, he 
would, an’ pull the comb out, and let down her 
hair. It was kinder crinkly, and curly, Aunt 
Réeny’s hair wus, an’ allus made me think o’ corn 
silk inside the husks. It wus so sort 0’ wavy an’ 
soft. Wall, they’d set there, Aunt Reeny a-smilin’, 
that shiny kind of a smile o’ hern, and Jack hulloin’ 
an’ laughin’ so’t you might a’ heerd him down there 
in the ten-acre lot where the railroad runs across 
my mowin’. No matter what he did. Pull down 
her hair, pull off her cap, or draw out her knittin’- 
needles, Aunt Reeny was just so clever an’ meek to 
him. The boy wus named fur his gran’f’ther—old 
Lawyer Langley—an’ they do say, I s’pose most 
prob’ ly it’s a fact mebby, ’t ole Jack Langley had a 
liking for Aunt Reeny when she was a girl. Mebby 
that was one reason why she would look such a long 
while in’t the boy’s face ’n eyes. Great, wide-open, 
brown eyes Jack has, what they call hereabouts 
‘the Langley eyes,’ and mebby the old critter made 
the young days come back ag’in. There aint no 
tellin’. Anyhow, ther wus some diff’rence. Lawyer 
Langley when he was alive a-settin’ ’n the judge’s 
bench, ’n Aunt Reeny in her ole chair up tu Hick- 
oryton poor-house, 

“ Wall, it was a powerful hot afternoon, and the 
fourth o’ July, Independence Day. The work was 
done up an’ the house was oncommon quiet, only 
Aunt Bash had Jerry up in a corner to scold at him 
*cause he jest lost her darnin’ needle. Jerry he wus 
a stannin’ there with his fingers in his mouth, lookin’ 
master silly, for Bash hed jest ben a boxin’ his ears 
*fore she begun her scoldin’. It was a way she hed 
about once a week, ’specially Saturdays. Bashy, 
she would set him np there, and keep him there for 
an hour, mebby, ef I didn’t interfere. And, lawful 
heart, sech blessin’s as she did give him! Wall, that 
day, Nora, the nuss, had gone off with her beau, 
Jack was stayin’ with me an’ mother, jest ’s it hap- 
pened. I wus asleep on the piazza,—er half asleep, 
—for I remember hearin’ Bashy’s voice, kinder high 
’n’ sharp, like filing the saw oven’t the mill, her a’ 
sayin’, ‘What d’ ye mean, you lazy, hateful, blund- 
erin’ fool, you? Now where’s my darnin’ needle, 
1’'d bepleased to know?’ An’ Jerry, he answering 
very modest to Bashy, who was a little deaf, ‘Taint 
likely ’t nobody knows.’ ‘Nose! What about my 
nose? Haint it a good nose? I sh’d like to know. 
You mir’rable, sarcy critter, you—’ 

“ * Wh-r-r-r !’ 

*“* Down in the meader, across the ten-acre lot, the 
a’rternoon train from the Falls whistled. I heerd it 
half a dreamin’, an’ half a wakin’, an’ next I kuow’d 
Aunt Reeny rushed.down the yard,—run, flew by 
me like the wind, with her face white and her gray 
hair a blowin’ after her, as she went. It was all so 
quick, seem’d ’s ef I hadn’t more’n a breath o’ time 
to think ’fore I knew’t Aunt Reeny was rushin’ like 
the wind, right straight inter that air ’spress train. 
I thought the woman’d ben took crazy all on a sud- 
den. Read o’ sech things, ye know. An’I jest up 
and arter her, about’s quick ’s my ole legs could 
fly ; but she’d got the start o’ me, ’n all I could do 
was to foller on. Up come the train, a whirrin’ and 
hissin’ and thunderin’—them great black ingines 
make me think o’ the evil one, jest out o’ the pit,— 
on it come, an’ the faster the ingine come jest the 
faster raced on Aunt Reeny, till—all in a breathin’, 
there was a rushin’ sound close. by, and a gust o’ 
wind clearin’ up the smoke, an’ I looked down, and 
close ter my feet was layin’—our little Jack! Just 
a layin’ there with a bunch o’ blue flag in his hand, 
*t he trotted off over the railroad to pick. There 
he was, safe ’n’ sound—where Aunt Reeny had 
ketched the child and throwed him, the minute 
afore the train come up. But Aunt Reeny herself, 
poor critter, she stepped her last step. I jest picked 
up the ole woman, bleedin’ and cut up, she was, too, 
most too bad to tell on, took her in my arms’n’ 
brought her up to the house. 

“O, wall, we did what we could for her, the women 
folks did, ’n’ I did, ’n’ we alldid. Even Aunt Bash 
stopped her sputterin’ for onct in her life, ’n’ run 
*bout helpin’ as gentle ’sa baby. But twa’n’t all no 
use. No warn’t the doctor, neither, tho’ we hed 
him on as soon as horse-flesh could fetch him. But 
he only shook his head kinder mournful, an’ gi’n us 
to understand ’twa’n’t nothin’ only a question of 
time, putty-short time, too. An’ there she layed in 
mother’s bed, her eyes shot up, ’n’ her poor ole 
hands outside the white coverlid, fingers workin’ 
’n’ workin’, this way ’n’ that. Tho’t she wus a 
knittin’, you see, poor critter. I dunno ’s it ’ll 
strike you ’s ’t did me, but, somehow, I can’t never 
git rid o’ the sight o’ them old, withered, big-veined, 
thin hands. After the poor thing didn’t know noth- 
in’, them weak hands were gropin’ ’bout, to and fro, 
knittin’ still, tryin’ tu do somethin’ to the very last, 
bless her! fur other folks, And I s’pose I’m silly, 
but I tell you, miss, the last knittin’ Aunt Reeny 
ever did, she toed off a pair o’ footin’s for me, ’n’ 
I’ve kept them air footin’s as choice ’s ef they wus 
di’mons. Wear’em! Bless you, no. I shall go bare- 
foot through Vermont snow-drifts a good while ’fore 
I'll wear them stockin’s ’t Aunt Reeny knit last. 

“Wall, she kep’ them hands goin’ slower ’n’ slower, 
an’ it got to be later ’n’ later in the evenin’ on to’rd 
the turn o’ the night,—Summer, you know, ’s I telled 
you—'n’ we wus all a settin’ round the room, and 
listenin’ ter the ole clock tickin’ in the corner, Sophy 





was a settin’ by the bed bathin’ Aunt Reeny’s 


forred, an’ Jack had ben asleep, with his head on her 
pillow. I remember mindin’ how kinder pretty ’t 
looked, the old woman’s white hair mixed up on the 
piller with the boy’s curls,—sort o’ wet and heavy 
they was when he was asleep—an’ jist then Jack 
started ’n’ sot up, broad awake, on the bed, leanin’ 

ag’in his mother, an’ a lookin’ jist as straight in ’t 
Aunt Reeny’s face. Just that minute,—now you'll 
think this is sort of queer, but this is jist how it 
happened,—Aunt Reeny opened her eyes and looked 
right into the boy’s, an’ then, all’t once, all over her 
old face there come such a shinin’ an’ glowin’ as I 
never see, ’n’ can’t think o’ nothin’ to describe, 
Then, sez she, speakin’ out plain ’n’ clear,—so they 
heerd her clean out in t’other room—said the dear 
ole critter, *O, Jack, it’s you!’ 

“So pleased and happy the words was, an’ they was 
the last ’t ever she spoke. She jist shut her eyes ’p’ 
folded up her hands, and drawed one long breath ’n’ 
wus gone. Mother brought a lookin’-glass ’n’ putit 
to her lips, but there wa’n’t nothin’ to show ’t she 
wasa livin’. ‘She’s gone. O, dear Aunt Reeny !’ 

** Sophy said it with a little sob, ’n’ sunk down on 
her knees ’long side o’ the bed, with her face buried 
up in the clothes. Nothin’ but a poor, old woman, 
you see, miss. Never had five dollars at a time in 
her life, Is’pose. Wasn’t eddicated nuther, as them 
things go now. But for all she was old’ ’n’ poor, ’n’ 
ignorant,—nothin’ but a dead pauper—I tell you we 
all set round that room ’n’ cried ’s ef she’d been a 
mother to us. 

“We found outafterward how ’t wus. The nuss, 
Nora, bein’ gone, the boy had stole off down in the 
meader lot, ’n’ nobody missed him, nor gee him, till 
Aunt Reeny, jist the instant the train whistled. 
That was how, you see, ’t she run off then, ’n’ lost 
her own life a savin’ the boy’s. Somehow, I can’t 
help a thinkin’ ’t was jist the way she’d oughter a’ 
went out o’ the world. She’d spent all her life a 
tryin’ to make other folks comfortable, an’ she died 
a tryin’ to save somebody else trouble. 

“Up there on the hill, you’ve minded it, mebby, the 
ole buryin’ ground. It’s down ’n the south-west 
eorner, where the sun shines warm, down there 
Hickoryton ’s been in the habit o’ buryin’ its pau- 
pers, goin’ now twenty years. There’s a white mon- 
iment there with just her name, what we all use’t 
to call her by. It says, ‘‘ Aunt Reeny,’’ that’s all. 
It’s enough to them of us that knew her, an’ fur 
them as didn’t, ’taint nothin’, no ways. ’Twas 
my son-in-law, I s’pose, Edward Langley, ’t set it up 
there ’s asort o’ token o’ respect. She wus worthy 
on’t, I tell ye, Aunt Reeny wus. 

“Ther’ wus one other thing ’bout that woman. You 
see arter she wus dead, when my folks come to lay 
her out, they found out what nob ’d ever knowed 
afore, ’n that was, ’t all this time, ile she wusa 
workin’ for other folks ’n’ goin’ round so calm ’n’ 
smilin’, she’d hed one o’ them orful things ’t her 
husband died on. A cancer, you know, ’n’ she never 
telled a soul, ’n’ went on bearin’ it all to herself ’s 
tho’ she’d been a martyr. 

“TI tell you, miss, you may be ever so putty ’n’ 
young ’n’ eddicated ’n’ rich, ye may try yer best, ye 
can't be no better woman ’n’ that old pauper, Aunt 
Reeny.—J. A. E.gin Springfield Republican. pA 








A TRUE STORY. 


UCY lived in the country, in a little brown 
house, nearly haif a mile from any neighbor. 
She used to play out of doors by herself a great deal 
of the time, making mud pies, building stone houses, 
watching the birds and feeding the hens, picking 
flowers, and enjoying herself in a thousand simple 
bways which a happy child ¢an invent, who is thrown 
upon its own resources. In this life, which might 
seem very lonely to our young readers, she escaped 
the danger of bad companions in a crowded city- 
street; but you will see how little faults and vices 
may find their way into a child’s heart, even though 
she has had no one to imitate but herself. 

One day Lucy spied a large umbrella standing in 
a closet, and asked her ‘mother to let her play with 
it; mother saying “‘ Yes,” Lucy seized it with great 
delight, and opening it with some trouble, staggered 
around under it very proudly. She felt so sure she 
must appear just like a grown-up person that the 
desire to show off and be admired took strong hold 
of her. This is nothing very wrong in old or young, 
but it is a weakness of character which sowetimes 
leads people to make themselves appear very fool- 
ish. Without saying anything to her mother, our 
little friend, who was very short and fat, undertook 
the difficult journey over to Farmer Brown’s. Sie 
tried to take long, dignified steps like the minister, 
but had to give it up, the umbrella “ wobbled”’ so 
The big plaything grew very heavy and unmanage- 
able, but she toiled on, feeling that the exclamations 
of praise at Farmer Brown’s would repay her for all 
her pains. But when she reached the open door of 
the large kitchen where Farmer Brown and all his 
men had just seated themselves at their twelve 
o’clock dinner, she was received, to her great sur- 
prise and mortification, with a roar of laughter. The 
jolly farmer said something about a “live toad- 
stool” that made the little would-be woman's 
cheeks flush indignantly. Lucy’s pleasure was 
spoiled [in a moment, and all her tiresome walk 
seemed in vain! 

Children sometimes grow older in thought and 
feeling in a single moment; and into this little girl’s 
heart came, like a flash, the resolution that no one 
should know how different a reception she had ex- 
pected. She now felt that she was a ridiculous 
object, though, just before, her heart had swelled 
with pride; and she thought she would do anything 
to deceive the Browns into thinking she had been 
sent on an important errand. So she laboriously 
furled her mainsail, and entering the kitchen, 
walked up to kind Mrs. Brown (who with a signiti- 
cant look had stopped the unkind laugh), and said, 
a little too rapidly for perfect ease, ‘‘ Mother wants 


some pumpkin seed ?”’ 
It was Spring-time; and Lucy had heard a great 





to know if you will be so kind as to let her have| , Bird V. 
or 
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new kinds of this and that vegetable; so this mes- 
sage seemed to the small hypocrite a likely one. 
Mrs. Brown rose quietly from the table and opening 
a little closet door over the high mantel-piece, 
handed Lucy a few seeds ina paper. She then in- 
vited the child to sit down and take some dinner, 
but Lucy was too much hurried by the pressing na- 
ture of her errand; and picking up the hated um- 
brella, which seemed bigger and heavier than before, 
she trotted off. But the weight of the whalebone 
monster was nothing to the heaviness of her poor 
little heart ; for she knew she had told a lie! 

When she was: out of sight of the house she sat 
down by the side ofa great rock to rest and cry. 
She tried to quiet her tender conscience with the 
thought that her untruth could do no harm, and 
there was no need of saying anything about it. But 
there were the seeds! What should she do with 
them? Taking | them home to her mother would 
bring on an explanation. She thought it all over, 
and then decided to hide them away where no one 
could ever see them, so she pushed them far under 
the rock, first taking the paper off, it showed so 
white on the grass. Then she walked slowly home, 
trailing the umbrella behind her, feeling somehow 
that it was the one to blame for all this perplexity. 
She told her mother where she had been, and how 
they asked her to stay to dinner, but said nothing 
more of her short visit. 

When Lucy lay down in her little bed that night, 
she knew that God had seen her, and could not have 
approved of her conduct. In vain she said to her- 
self, ‘*I don’t care! they needn't to have laughed 
so! I had to say something!” This reasoning did 
not satisfy her, and a more unhappy little girl never 
tossed under a patch-work bed-quilt. 

The next day, and for many days, Lucy thought 
of her falsehood with much uneasiness, but as time 
went on and nothing was said about the affair, even 
though Mrs. Brown talked with her mother after 
“ meeting’ several Sundays, Lucy grew to feel that 
her wickedness was as well hidden as the seeds that 
lay buried out of sight. 

And so it came about that after three or four 
weeks, when her mother sent her on a real errand to 
Mrs. Brown’s, Lucy started off, without any very 
troublesome thoughts of her last visit to the farm- 
hcuse. But when she came to the brow of the hill 
wuere she could see the old gray rock in the dis- 
tance, the remembrance of her shame quite stopped 
her as she was preparing to run down the long hill. 
Very slowly and unwillingly she approached the 
boulder, and when she had come quite near, her 
little heart gavea throb of fright; for there was 
a long green vine flourishing on the ground with 
what looked to her guilty eyes like the greenest 
leaves and the yellowest blossoms that ever grew 
on a pumpkin vine! She stood aghast, and with 
trembling knees gazed upon the flowers, every one 
of which, exposed to the blazing sunlight, looked 
more golden, and showed more{plainly, than any 
she had ever seen. Her sin had indeed found her 
out! But when the first moments of amazement 
had passed away, she took a solemn resolution: “Til 
never tell another lie as long as I live; never, not 
even a little bit of a one; and I’ll tell mother all 
about this one.’”’ She gave her message to Mrs, 
Brown as quickly as possible; affa then turning 
homeward ran over the stony fields, and up the high 
hills in the hot sunshine, feeling neigifer fatigue nor 
heat, nor did she rest till the whole story was sobbed 
out, her face hidden on her mother’s shoulder. 

When I knew Lucy—a grown-up woman—her 
word could never be doubted, and one could not 
imagine her telling anything but the strictest truth, 
so I think those pumpkin-seeds were sown on good 
ground, and bore the best kind of fruit, after all! 








An old negro in the West Indies was very anx- 
ious to learn to read the Bible. He lived a long 
way from the missionary’s house, and yet he would 
come to learn a lesson whenever he had time. It 
was such hard work, and he made such little prog- 
ress, that the missionary got tired, and told him 
one day that he had better giveitup. ‘‘ No, massa,” 
said he, with great earnestness, ‘‘me nebber gives it 
up till me die.” And pointing with his finger to the 
beautiful words which he had just spelled out in 
John iii., 16, ‘God so loved the world,” etc., he said 
with tears in his eyes, “It’s worth all de trouble, 
massa, to read dat one verse !’’—Selectced. 








PUZZLES. 


TRANSPOSED BIBLE MEN. 


. Ashlie. 6. Itaghol. 
7. Mashlie. 
8. Racidome. 
9. Usojah. 
10. Tomihyt. 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE. 

Take a certain odd number not exceeding 30, and so di- 
vide it into four parts that when the first is increased by 
2; the second diminished py 2; the third multiplied by 2; 
and the fourth divided by 2, the result in each case will be 
the same. Required: The number, the four parts, and the 
common result. BUNNY. 


ISOLA. 


LETTER-PUZZLE. 
1. What letter transforms a memorial into a widow ? 
2. What letter changes a flower into unpoetical language? 
3. What letter changes a gun into a valueless article ? 
4. What letter makes a cosmetic out of a measure? 


Lutz D. 
ACROSTIC. 


Each word rea&s backward and forward the same. The 
initials form a man’s name. 
A woman’s name, 
Twilight. 
One who revives. 
A title of respect addressed to a lady. 
A woman’s name. 
The middle of the day. 
OMETTRES. 
Omit alternate letters of a country, and leave a mountain ; 
An animal, and leave the same mountain; 
A bird, and leave a plural pronoun; 
An animal, and leave an excursion on horseback. 
Condit ott TO PUZZLES OF MAY 3ist. 


Enigma.—T tried, tire, rite, tier, dirt. “Jezebel ms h 
head.”.—IsoLa, isoua Pusha, BUNNX, NELLIE W.CLARKE, L-¥- A. 


MARION. 


FLORA. 


ape; Oriole, oil; Oriol . - 

art Grouse,’ rue; a overt Pos. —IsOLA, plona, Nett: ne Par 
Green. Wore ord E —Wellington.—IsoLa, B ° 
ggg mione. gto UNNY, NELLIE W 





deal said about seeds, and the best places to get the 


Will * Bunny ”’ please send full address ?—[Ep, C, U.] 
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FROM CALIFORNIA. 
THE STATE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


T would, perhaps, be too much to say that this 

Convention, held last month in the San Jose, 
marked the beginning of a new epoch in our Sun- 
day-school work. Yet one finds himself tempted 
to say it and hoping, and even expecting that the 
results will justify the assertion. In the first 
place it was by far the largest assemblage of Chris- 
tian workers ever gathered in California, and was 
really imposing as an exhibition of the strength 
of our army. We were even surprised at our- 
selves. The brethren who secured for the pur- 
poses of the Convention a rough but capacious 
structure just then completed, and trimming it 
tastefully with mottoes and flowers, provided 
‘eats for two thousand, were accounted enthu- 
siasts. But that building was well filled at every 
session, and in the evening was caowded ; every 
inch of standing-room being occupied. We were 
greatly favored in having the assistance of D. L. 
Moody, of Chicago, and Philip Phillips, and Rev. 
Dr. Vincent, of New York. Few men have ever 
left a happier impression or done a better work in 
a brief visit to this State than the brother last 
named. His suggestions, eminently practical and 
wise, were conveyed in a way so fresh and earnest 
that they cannot be forgotten or be fruitless. 
Then, we were not only welcomed at San Jose 
with glad and open-handed hospitality, but our 
coming had been awaited with much united 
prayer. The spirit of the very first hour was thus 
one of devotion. The right key-note was struck 
at the outset, and the harmony grew deeper and 
richer to the end. It is said that Mr. Moody pro- 
nounced it to be, on the whole, the best Conven- 
tion he had ever attended. Its work has been fol- 
lowed up, and its good influence extended by a 
series of meetings held by Mr. Moody, and of 
Sunday-school Institutes held and to be held by 
Dr. Vincent. Most of our more important towns 
will have been visited by one or the other of these 
brethren, and though it is to be regretted that 
their stay must be so short, it surely cannot be in 
vain. 

THE CHURCHES. 

The figures are really magnificent in which the 
Committee on the Presbyterian Memorial Fund, 
state the results of their effort on this coast. The 
grand total reached is not less than $146,854. Of 
this amount, $2,555 come from the Oregon Presby- 
tery ; $14,819 from that of Benicia (covering North- 
eastern California); $22,399 from that of Sacra- 
mento (Northwestern California), and $14,181 from 
that of San Jose (Southern California), and $92,905 
from San Francisco. Most of these amounts are 
contributed for the payment of debts, or the 
building, or repairing of churches on ,the ground. 
About $9,000 go to the more general purposes 
of the Church. 

The Episcopal State Convention was held in 
this city early in this mouth. The following facts 
from Bishop *s report are of general interest. 
Two priests have been ordained; four churches 
have been cghsecrated ; 262 candidates have been 
confirmed. ie receipts to the various funds of 
the Church have amounted to $7,510.78. 

The Methodist churches have welcomed with 
considerable enthusiasm a band of Evangelists 
who carry with them their “Tabernacle” and 
pitch in one town and other as the way opens. 
This tent accommodated about 2,000 people, and 
was well filled during most of the time which 
they spent at Sacramento. A hundred conver- 
sions are said to have resulted from their labors 
there. They are now near San Jose, and are ex- 
pected soon in this city. 

The second anniversary of the Pacific Theolog- 
cal Seminary takes place thisevening. The exer- 
cises will be somewhat unique, including decla- 
mations in Latin, Hebrew, Greek, German, and 
Welsh, as well as original addresses in English. 
The principal interest gathers about the inau- 
gural discourse of Prof. Mooar. 


RAILROAD MATTERS. 


If our State must succumb to railroad mon- 
opolists, we ought to be grateful that we shall 
fall into the hands of such men as built the 
Central Pacific Railroad. At one time they cer- 
tainly seemed likely to “own the State.” The 
control not only the road already named, but the 
California and Oregon Railroad, making its way 
up the Sacramento Valley toward the northern 
boundary line; the San Joaquin Valley Railroad 
also, and the Southern Pacific Railroad, now to be 
rapidly extended from Gilroy to a point of junc- 
tion with the Texas Pacific Railroad, near the 
south-eastern boundary line. With the completion 
of these roads, all but one of which are amply 
endowed by the government, it would seem that 
they had laid their iron bands upon the State, 
north, south, east, and west, and bound it hand 
and foot. Another corporation, however, which 
it was supposed less than a year ago that the Cen- 
tral could strangle at any moment, is looming up 
into grand propcrtions, and promises bold com- 
petition. The California Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany now owns the road from Vallejo to Sacra- 
mento, with a branch from Marysville to Oroville. 
Having interested European capital, it gave the 
first signal of its strength by purchasing the en- 
tire property of the California Steam Navigation 
Company—heretofore one of our mammoth cor- 
porations. Then it purchased an incomplete 
railroad, running through Sonoma County north- 
erly to Cloverdale, and is pushing that on to com- 
pletion. It has also commenced a road westerly 








across the southern portion of that county, which 
will ultimately be so extended as to bring: its 
Sacramento passengers, by a most direct route, 
within less thana half-hour’s ferriage of this city. 
Under a distinct but allied corporation, the same 
capitalists have now unnounced their intention 
to build more than 900 miles of railroad, connect- 
ing San Francisco with Oregon, Idaho, and Utah, 
terminating at Ogden, and connecting there with 
the Union Pacific Railroad. Their names are 
certainly such as guarantee good faith, and of the 
stock, which is already fully subscribed to the 
amount of $50,000,000, they deelare that ten per 
cent., as required by law, has been paid in. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

All good men breathed more freely, and thanked 
God, when Mrs. Laura D. Fair, the murderess 
of A. P. Crittenden, was convicted of the crime 
she so cooly committed. We are glad to see that 
good people eastward, judge with us in the case. 
We are being feasted with lectures. Punshon 
was followed by Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
dropped in upon us as completely unannounced as 
though he had fallen from the clouds, where, we 
may be permitted to suppose, he is most at home. 
His lectures were largely attended, and by his ad- 
mirers greatly admired. And now John P. Gough 
is filling the great Pavilion with thousands, who 
hang delighted on his shrewd portraitures of 
“Peculiarities,” or more than delighted—im- 
pressed and helped—on his appeals in behalf of 
Total Abstinence. W.C.P. 

San Francisco, May 25th, 1871. 
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HT om EN OTES. 


NHE American Sunday-School Union held its 
forty-seventh anniversary in Philadelphia at 
the close of last month, and the ‘report of work 
during 1870-71 was in the highest degree flattering. 
One thousand one hundred and ninety-four new 
Sunday-schools were organized, embracing 49,582 
children, instructed by 7,108 teachers. In addition 
8,997 other schools, with an attendance of 245,933 
children have received aid in books and periodi- 
cals. Moreover alarge number of church organ- 
izations have grown out of the schools, this ten- 
dency being found a rule and not the exception. 


—Maine has had the honor of holding the first 
Laymen’s Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The session was at Dexter. Bishop 
Ames made a speech fully approving lay repre- 
sentation. 

—The General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terians at Pittsburg, in acting upon the vote of 
the Presbyteries by a large majority against the 
validity of Papal baptism, was careful not to 
make this opinion pgsitive law, but simply refer- 
red the whole matter to the discretion of sessions. 
The reason of this hesitancy, as stated by a jour- 
nal ef the denomination, was that so many of the 
Presbyteries failed to give any response, that the 
replies received, including majority and minority, 
did not amount to half the “voice of the whole 
Church.” 


—U.S. Marshal Sharpe, in a letter to the N, Y. 
World says that the property of the Roman Catho- 
lics in this city, as estimated by Archbishop Mc- 
Closkey, has a valuation of $5,400,000. It has‘tbeen 
represented in a floating statistical table as 
amounting to Fifty millions! 

—The General Synod of the Reformed Church 
met last week at Albany, and the reports of the 
past year’s work were on the whole encouraging. 





Great activity has prevailed in the foreign mis- 


sions. The Publication Society has also been 
quite busy in bringing out new books and re- 
prints. 

—The Ohio Baptists are a vigorous body, but 
according to Rev. Dr. Marsena Stone there are 
forty county seats where the denomination is not 
known by any organized church, or regular 
preaching. 

—The Rabbinical Conference in session at Cin- 
cinnati during the past week numbered twenty- 
seven delegates. The subject of a new Israelite 
seminary was broached, Sabbath-schools were 
encouraged and the project of a Hebrew Publica- 
tion Society met with hearty favor. Rev. Dr. 
Huebsch was elected President, Rev. Dr. Lilien- 
thal, of Cincinnati, Vice-President, and Rev. Mr. 
Wechsler, of Columbus, Ohio, with Rev. Mr. Gold- 
ammer, of Cincinnati, as secretaries. The Jewish 
Times, of this city, which is bitterly opposed to 
this conference, says that it was rendered remark- 
able by the absence of American rabbis. It alBo 
gives a list of eighteen rabbis who abstained from 
attendance. 








HOME CHURCHES. 


O the Cheney difficulty, the Episcopal Church 
has now added the Tyng difficulty, and if 

one be disposed to take in larger horizons, there 
is the Batterson difficulty, also. The case of Mr. 
Tyng stands thus: While Bishop Waterhouse 
still hesitated to pronounce sentence of degrada- 
tion upon Mr. Cheney, Rev. Mr. Tyng accepted 
an invitation to preach at Christ Church. His in- 
tention having been made public, and he being in 
Chicago according to appointment, the Bishop of 
Illinois passed the sentence of deposition upon 
the rector of Christ’s, and at the same time noti- 
fied the New York clergyman that participation 
with Mr. Cheney in the services of the Church 
would be regarded as a violation of canonical 
law. Nevertheless Mr. Tyng, as was stated in our 
last issue, occupied the Christ’s Church pulpit. It 
is understood that the sequence of events will be 
somewhat as follows: “ Bishop Whitehouse will, 
in all probability, present Mr. Tyng to the ecclesi- 
astical authority of New York, and demand his 
trial for an alleged misdemeanor in the diocese of 
Illinois. It will then be for the Bishop of New 
York to decide whether or not he will bring Mr. 
Tyng to trial. If, with his known aversion to 
ecclesiastical trials, he should decline so doing for 
the period of three months, Bishop Whitehouse 
would be authorized to institute proceedings 
against Mr. Tyng in his own diocese.” It is 
claimed by those who are upon the Evangelical 
side of the dispute, that no canon whatsoever 
has been violated. The invitations had been sent 
by the wardens and vestry of Christ’s Church, 
and whatever may have been Mr. Cheney’s posi- 
tion, this could no wise affect the legality of Mr. 
Tyng’s acceptance. Regarding the accuracy of this 
view we donot venture an opinion. The Protestant 
Churchman which gives it publicity is, however, 
apparently so far in doubt as to the impugnability 
of the argument, that it lays special stress upon 


3,| the fact that Mr. Tyng had reason to suppose the 


Bishop would not carry out the sentence of deg- 
gradation immediately, and that he had reached 
Chicago with this expectation. Serious fears are 


27|}entertained whether the unity of the Episcopal 


Church can be long preserved under present dif- 
ficulties, since it is believed that the sixty-five 
clergymen who signed the memorial to Mr. Cheney 
stand ready to repeat successively the action of 
Mr. Tyng. 





FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE Church of England as yet fails to regain 
the tolerably calm seas through which itmoved 
before the “ Purchas case” tornado. The bishops, 
indeed, are sending forth honeyed letters to their 
“ remonstrating ” clergy, but as they all insist that 
the ruling of the Judicial Committee shall be re- 
garded as law, little good has come of their pater- 
nal exhortations. The Bishop of London, in 
particular, has stirred up the ritualistic party into 
something like a storm, and The Church Times has 
several columns filled with letters and cards from 
dissatisfied incumbents who declare that there is 
a law higher than that of the State, that the 
authority of the Church has designated as duty 
what the Judicial Committee has called offense, 
and that the clergyman who yields to an Episco- 
pal edict in disobedience to the higher law of the 
rubrics, sins against his conscience. Itis argued 
that bishops, though magistrates, have taken no 
definite pledge to enforce discipline, but simply to 
guard dogmas. When Bishop Jackson (of Lon- 
don) says that the Purchas judgment commends 
itself to his own mind as a correct interpretation, 
the reply is that he forgets that four thousand 
seven hundred other clerical minds are of a differ- 
ent way of thinking. The Church Times rather 
harshly adds, in a leading editorial, that “whatever 
Dr. Jackson may think of his own powers and at- 
tainments, he cannot fail to know that if his judg- 
ment concerning them be a very favorable one, it 
is at variance with the general tone of opinion on 
the subject, that in fact he is usually paired off 
with his brother of Ripon at the tail of the whole 
Anglican Episcopate.” The bitterness of this 
quotation illustrates very accurately the degree of 
warmth which the subject has provoked among 
the more moderate ritualists. That there is more 





trouble in the future seems out of question from 
the fact that the “ Remonstrance Committee ” have 








been advised by counsel that the proceedings in 
Hebbert vs. Purchas were in personam, and not in 
rem, and that they have, therefore, resolved to un- 
dertake the cost of resisting any proceedings which 
may be instituted for enforcing the judgment, when 
a fitting opportunity shall presentitself, with a view 
to secure a full discussion of the points at present 
determined by that judgment upon an ex-parte 
hearing. It may be worth while to note that the 
names of the more important signers of the Re- 
monstrance have been analyzed as to clerical office 
with this result: deans, 4; archdeacons, 12; can- 
ons, 18; prebendaries and honorary canons, 128 ; 
D.D.’s, 39; headsof colleges and schools, 90; rural 
deans, 198; incumbents, 2,540. That some’ one 
among these signers will before long afford reason 
for Episcopal discipline there is little room to 
doubt. Indeed the Rev. Mr. Stuart of St. Mary’s, 
Munster-square, London, has declared publicly 
from his pulpit that he shall not respect the judg 

ment. 





The Vatican shows little disposition to yield 
ground in its struggle for the recovery of the tem- 
poralities. A letter received by the Pope from 
Jules Favre is deseribed as very open in sympa- 
thy, and as intimating that France hopes to secure 
the support of Austria in a joint effort for inter- 
vention. Of the latter country it is believed that 
through the influence of the Empress and of the 
Archduchess Sophia, the Emperor may be gained 
over, and with him Count Beust. Evidently for 
political purpose, a subscription has been organiz- 
ed for the French wounded to which cardinals and 
prelates have very freely contributed. Meanwhile 
the young Italian State knows no peace. Despite 
the protestations of Signor Visconti Venosta, the 
Foreign Minister, deputations come to the Pope 
from England, Austria, Belgium, Bavaria, and 
Syria, and deliver addresses full of “injurious 
assertions.” A secret letter has been sent to Ro- 
man Catholic confessors, containing instructions 
calculated to incite the army of Italy to false oaths 
and desertion. A brief has also been transmitted 
to the faithful ‘urging that students at Italian 
Universities should cease to attend the lectures of 
schismatic professors. Demonstrations of fealty 
to the Holy See continne. The Austrian Ambas- 
sadoris beset by a stream of Ultramontane visitors, 
who leave their cartes de visite in proof of their 
individuality, and as a forcible evidence of the 
number of the Pope’s partisans. Pius IX. has also 
been visited by a deputation representing some 
1800 ex-employés and Pontifical soldiers. To 
their sympathetic address, the Holy Father re- 
plied that the Romans did not desire Italian an- 
nexation and that “ It is impossible for any power 
to govern a people who clearly demonstrate that 
they wish to be under other governors.” A re- 
markable demecratic utterance this, not seemingly 
consistent indeed with some of the articles of the 
Papal Syllabus. 





The anniversary of the Pope’s eleetion, which 
occurs on the 16th inst., has drawn attention to 
the old traditions of the Church. St. Peter, ac- 
cording to Roman authority, held the vicarate 
twenty-five years and some months. No subse- 
quent Pontiff hitherto, has filled the Holy See for 
so long a period. Pius IX., however, was elected 
in 1846, and will thus complete his quarter of a 
century upon the coming anniversary. In antici- 
pation of this event the Ultramontanes have been 
making extraordinary efforts to ensure an over- 
whelming demonstration from foreign countries 
and the Italian provincial cities. Inthe Unita 
Catholica the Superior Council of the Society of 
the Catholic Youth publish the programme of the 
Pontifical Jubilee. It proposes general commun- 
ions and public religious demonstrations in all 
Catholic countries, and urges that addresses should 
be sent to the Holy Father from all associations, 
confraternities, etc. Whenever practicable also it 
is suggested that ‘‘deputations as numerous as 
possible proceed in pilgrimage to the Vatican from 
the cities, villages and castles, to present the ad- 
dresses, the tributes and the offerings of their fel- 
low-citizens and villagers to the Holy Father. . . 
The idea of a pilgrimage to the Vatican in large 
numbers should be embraced with enthusiasm, 
and, if those who are distant come, with greater 
reason ought those who live close at hand to go. 
Yes, to Rome! to Rome, in June!” According to 
the Rome correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
this programme has suddenly been unsettled. “ It 
happens,” says the writer, “that the day is also 
the anniversary of the Pope’s benediction of Italy, 
and of his appeal to Austria to cede to her volun- 
tarily the territories of Lombardy and Venice; 
and the Roman Liberals, by way of thwarting the 
Ultramontane schemers, have determined to cele- 
brate it with equal honor. There will not only be 
a general holiday, but the streets will be decorat- 
ed with tricolored flags, and at night the city will 
be illuminated at the expense of the municipality, 
The announcement of these arrangements thraw 
the Ultramontanes into confusion. The Society 
for Catholic Interests met in haste, and decided 
that the partisans of the Pope should hold no de- 
monstration. But there is a difficulty in arresting 
what has been so elaborately organized, and some 
of the deputations from rural districts and for- 
eign countries cannot be kept baek, so that they 
will be witnesses of honors paid te the Holy Father 
by those who are declared te be keeping him a 
prisoner.” It is even believed that theexcitement 
of the celebration may seriously affect the health 
of the Holy Father, who will be eighty-one on his 
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next birth-day,—the Roman Almanac having 
habitually understated his age by two years. 





Papal infallibility meanwhile has received an- 

other sword thrust from Professor Frohschammer, 
an eminent German theologian. He claims that 
in reference to the lending of money at interest, 
the rule of Pius IX differs radically from that of 
his predecessors. The Church of the past, he 
says, unconditionally forbade “any one lending 
money to demand anything more than the restora- 
tion of the sum lent, whatever might be the object 
of the loan, or whether the persons between whom 
the transactions took place were poor or rich. 
Those who did not comply with this prohibition 
were threatened with the most severe ecclesiasti- 
cal penalties, and those who taught an opposite 
doctrine were stigmatized as heretics. The prohi- 
bition was maintained for centuries; the Domin- 
ican monk Daniel Concina quotes twenty-eight 
Councils and seventeen Popes who specifically 
condemned the lending of money at interest. 
Pope Benedict XIV. in his encyclical of 1745 made 
no: distinction between interest and usury, but 
declared that all requirements in excess of the ex- 
act sum lent are expressly forbidden by the Divine 
law. The general council of Vienne (1311) whose 
president was Pope Clement V., decided that any 
one who should declare that the lending of money 
at interest is permitted, shall be punished as a 
heretic.” Onthe other hand it is shown that the 
present Pope has in a direct manner called upon 
the faithful to lend him money at interest, and 
that the Church of to-day has distinctly set at 
naught in this particular the prohibitions of 
Church, Popes and general Councils of the past. 





Russia has a new sect, whose stronghold is the 
district of Orenburgh. It owesits origin to Feodor 
Kaynika, who claims direct communication with 
the Deity, and announces that his mission is 
to provide an earthly paradise for those who fol- 
low him. ‘The spiritual basis of the new body 
has not as yet been clearly defined, but one of the 
secular conditions is the payment of 5,000 rubles 
to its founder, after which the candidate has to 
pass through several ranks before attaining the 
privileges of full membership. Every subsequent 
promotion is made under a similar purchase sys- 
tem, so that the sect consists almostentirely of op- 
ulent men. The fund thus accumulated is, accord- 
ing to the statutes of the society, to be employed 
in the conquest of Constantinople, which the foun- 
der predicts will take place on the Emperor’s 
birthday (the 29th of April) in the year 1873. This 
political clause may possibly be efficacious in pre- 
venting an annoying inquiry by the officers of the 
State Church. 


News of the Week. 














HOME. 


ITHIN a month “ The New Departure” has 
become a current phrase in the political 
talk of the day, and it is certainly very significant 
in view of the elections which must shortly take 
place, and the reforms which it is proposed to in- 
augurate. In past years it has occasionally been 
the policy of the Democratic leaders to put off 
holding state and general conventions until after 
the Republicans had shown their hands. This 
policy has worked very well at times in this state, 
but to all appearances it will be abandoned in 
consideration of the new platform proposed by 
Mr. Valandigham. It will certainly be rather 
awkward for whichever party draws up its plat- 
form last, to find its pet planks, or some of them, 
embodied in that of the opposite faction, but 
upon the whole the prospect is very encouraging, 
if we look at the matter in its broadest bearings. 
Certainly it will be an edifying spectacle to be- 
hold the rival conventions trying to arrange the 
projects for, let us say, civil-service reform, 80 
that neither will appear to be followimg the lead 
of the other. Mr. Davis’ recent speeches have 
called out a curious mixture ot opinions all over 
the country, some of the Republican journals de- 
nouncing his utterances as treasonable, and even 
renewing the old cry for trial and execution, while 
others urge the Central Committee to secure his 
service to stump the country on the sole condition 
that he will talk as he has been talking. The 
Democrats and Conservatives, North and South, 
are quite as ill pleased ‘as the Republicans, and 
upon the whole, Mr. Davis must be rather grati- 
fied with the disturbances which he has caused. 
Last week we printed a list of the excellent 
commissioners appointed by the President to re- 
vise the civil-service laws. Very general ap- 
proval is expressed of his rather tardy ac- 
tion, but we doubt if the public realizes what 
tribulations this simple act of appointment is 
destined ultimately to bring upon his head. The 
work of the committee, while founded upon the 
judgment of experienced men, must necessarily 
be more or less theoretical, and when tested in 
practice will in all probability be found deficient 
in one respect or another. This, however, is a 
small matter when compared with the difficulties 
which will arise when appointments and remov- 
als begin to be made under the new dispensation. 
How easy a matter it is for an office-holder who is 
removed for incompetency er bad character to 
raise a storm of real or pretended indignation, 
which if it does not sweep over the wholecountry, 


will at least agitate a single state or territory. 
Again, the President must necessarily make ap- 
pointments or removals on the strength of ex 
parte statements with regard to character, and 
when we consider hew entirely such statements 
depend on individual or party prejudices we be- 
gin to get at the complicated nature of the prob- 
lem. It is, in short, much easier for a worthless 
and unscrupulous scoundrel to create a popular 
impression that he is unjustly removed or rejected, 
than it is for a reasonably modest and honorable 
man to get a fair hearing from anyone. This is 
not the President’s fault, and while it is not diffi- 
cult to see where the evil really lies, it is next to 
impossible in the present state of politics to sug- 
gest an effectual remedy short of the District 
Courts. Nevertheless we hope for the very best 
results from the work of the committee, and trust 
that in due time our influential men will gain suf- 
ficient moral courage to refuse to sign recom- 
mendations of individuals whom they know to be 
unworthy, or whom they do not know at all. 


Mr. Greeley has returned safely from his tour 
through the extreme South, and a regular corres- 
pondent of his paper has “interviewed” Robert 
Toombs, whilom U. S. Senator and rebel general. 
The veteran editor was treated with respect and 
regarded with curiosity by the southwesterners, 
even their ultra men being rather glad to see him, 
and the correspondent after being treated by Mr. 
Toombs to a bitter tirade against the North and 
civilization in general, excepting that of Virginia 
and Georgia, was cordially invited to tea, and was 
received with a courtesy which almost led him 
to think that the first conversation was made up 
of extreme views which the General did not really 
entertain. Judging from recent speeches of Mr. 
Davis we conclude that he agrees with General 
Toombs in hoping and believing that the cause of 
State rights is not dead, but only dormant. We 
have notroom to quote the General’s comments on 
the “ situation,” at length, but they may be calcu- 
lated from his estimate of Virginian and Georgian 
civilization, which he declares is as high as that 
of any European nation. Here now is a good 
chance for some “ enterprising ” democratic jour- 
nalist who believes in the “ New Departure” to 
prepare and publish a letter purporting to come 
from Robert Toombs, denying that he was inter- 
viewed by any Tribune man, and utterly repudiat- 
ing the belligerent utterances with which he is 
credited. 


New Hampshire has been indulging in a party 
agitation ever since the State election three 
months ago, when the State was carried by the 
Democrats for the first time in sixteen years. The 
Senate and House met in convention to fill vacan- 
cies by ballot, and after filling the vacant seats in 
their respective bodies cast their ballots for Gov- 
ernor, electing the Democratic candidate James A. 
Weston by a vote of 167 to 159. The State was 
carried by a coaliffon of the Labor Reform party 
with the Democrats. Mr. Weston, it is said, is a 
good man and will probably give no just cause of 
complaint as an executive officer, although dissat- 
isfaction among long established holders of State 
ofticés is of course to be expected, when the spoils 
of victory are divided, as we suppose, according 
to custom, they will be. 


A Southern States Convention is called on the 
authority of the Georgia State Convention, to meet 
at Columbia, 8. C., on October 18th, 1871, to con- 
sider means for a more complete union and organ- 
ization of the colored people to the end that their 
rights may be secured, and their condition im- 
proved. The basis of representation is to be one 
from each Congress district, and two from each 
state atlarge. It is evident from the names ap- 


the convention will be strictly partisan in its 
character. Cannot some modification be made 
before October, whereby it may be really as well 
as “radically” Republican in its character? It 
would do no harm to have a moderate conserva- 
tive element in the convention. 

——< 


FOREIGN. 


CCOUNTS of the fall of Paris, as brought 
by mail, serve only to confirm those which 
were reeeived in a condensed form by telegraph. 
Correspondents who were on the spot assert that 
the Communist leaders made every preparation, 
prior to the surrender, to blow up the principal 
buildings, and with the aid of petroleum destroy 
those that were left. Many of their plans were foil- 
ed by the failure of connecting wires, and”by the 
shooting of messengers bound on incendiary 
errands. To these apparently fortuitous occur- 
rences is undoubtedly due the fact that many of 
the finest buildings are spared. Parisians, it is 
said, were never known to be so sober as they are 
now. The streets, which American travelers re- 


the débris of barricades, broken lamp-posts, mus- 
kets, accoutrements, and blood - stained mat- 
tresses, while crowds of forlorn citizens wander 
aimlessly about cursing the Commune, or if they 


correspondent of the Times gives several instances 
where soldiers of the Versailles army were invited 


concealed Communists. So cautious did the Ver- 





saillists at length become that they would not 


pended to the call that, according to present plans, | Beet 


Stra 
member as such models of neatness, are strewn a ., 


have energy enough left, trying to start some | peov. 
petty trade by which a living may be made. A|{ 





taste wine until the vender or donor had himself 
partaken thereof. 

The Government will shortly remove from Ver- 
sailles to Paris. Meanwhile there is much talk 
current about the possibilities and impossibilities 
of the future. M. Thiers promises that he will be 
faithful to the Republic, but there is a very gen- 
eral belief that however faithful he may be in the 
act, he is really in favor of a monarchy, and is 
probably inclined to the Orleans cause. In the 
present temper of France he will have to be very 
circumspect if he really intends pursuing one line 
of policy while he believes another to be the 
best. Supplementary elections for the National 
Assembly will soon be held, and it is expected 
that both the Orleanists and the Imperialists will 
present candidates for election. Most of the 
Paris papers favor Thiers and the Republic, but 
some of them anticipate a strong Imperialist 
effort at the coming elections. Some discussion 
took place whether or no the Orleans Princes 
should be suffered to remain in France, but it was 
finally decided to let them stay, and they are ac- 
cordingly at Versailles awaiting the course which 
events may take. The German troops are begin- 
ning their long-wished-for march to the eastward, 
and will be wholly withdrawn when two or three 
payments have been made on the indemnity ac- 
count. All the sacred vessels and valuable orna- 
ments taken from the churches by the Commun- 
ists have, with a few exceptions, been discovered 
in the Mint and other places. The French prison- 
ers are rapidly returning from Germany, and are 
discharged or assigned to their regiments accord- 
ing to their standing on the enlistment rolls. 

On the 12th inst., Earl Russell moved an address 
to the Crown, prgtesting against the ratification 
of the Washington Treaty on the ground of its 
ex post facto character. He argued that unless 
the arbitrators are bound only by the internation- 
al and British laws which existed at the time of 
the American war, England might apply one rule, 
America another, and the arbitrators still another. 
He went on to say that the Treaty was one-sided 
in regard to the fisheries and unsatisfactory to the 
American colonies ; that Great Britain had ob- 
served all the obligations of neutrality during the 
war, supporting his assertion by quotations from 
the wholly impartial records in the “ blue-books,” 
and declaring, in conclusion, that the treaty sacri- 
ficed all for peace. All this talk was answered in 
very handsome style by Earls Granville and 
Derby, and by the late chairman of the English 
Commission, and eventually Earl Russell having 
said his say, withdrew the motion, and the matter 
was dropped. 


From Canada we learn that the Indians have 
made a raid upon the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
buildings at one of the northern lakes, burning 
and destroying everything that they could not 
steal. The white settlers in the neighborhood are 
in a state of panic, and no one can give any ex- 
planation of this sudden hostility on the part of 
tribes supposed to be friendly. 


The Italian Government has officially informed 
all the foreign Embassadors that the Capital of 
Italy will, on the ist of July, be transferred to 
Rome. The Embassadors await instructions from 
their home Governments before making arrange- 
ments for a change of residence. 


° Markets 





PRODUCE, 
RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Barley. bush... 4.800 ' Cut-meats, pks...1.3°6 | Peas. bush..... 20.2 
Beans. bush... 1.953 | Dried Fruit pkgs.. “4 Pork. oe... is 
1%5| Eggs. bbis. . 19.110! Resin. bb! 

-+ 11,930 | Flour. bbls. ... 68.699 | Rye, bush 1 

4 Hops. bales.... 391; Seoaree Rass. 
rn 44h | Ta 12.250 | wee Slee. “alee 
. bags.. 2. t. .. 641 
Cotton, bales. . 367.386 | maggie” 44 

Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, June 10th, were as fol- 
lows: 


Wheat, etc. 


White West.. #bush ..$!.63@1.75 | Corn. ® bush.... 
Amber do. a 


Fieur and Meal, 
State Extra. # bbl .....6.25@7.00 | Southern Extra. # bb! $6,852 
State Medium. # bb... 5.40.26,00, do. med. * oo mr 
— adie Subic iteaes | Rye eer. = to ex....4.20@6.15 
+6. Cern-Meul, inf coved \ 
Extra Genesee, # bbI...7.06@8.75 | ate aoe i; 
Provisions, 


Pork. clear. West,#bb!.... $18.00! Beef. India Mess. . -826@30 
pvoee F opt. Mess. 40. +++» $16.50 | Shoulders. # 0 vino tasig 
ne@L 


res Oxs. | Hams. pickled. ® Db 
Beet. ex. Mess. * Ten tit | Bacon, & D........secceeee- + 9@I 
Beef, plain Mess,# bbi....$11@13 | Lara, choice, # D......104%@11K 
Butter. 
State RD 28@30 | Western medium. ® B.....18@20 
Pennsylvania, Ex., # B....27@29 | Comm ad 
Western Ex., * D 2e21 | — 
Cheese. 
Factories. Ex...........12:4@12% | Farm Dairies. B 
Pactories, Me 11@12 | Western . 
Sundries, 
Broom:-corn # 
Beeswax. e ag pe 
egar. pure. 
ers. live geese, D...50@ Honey. white clover. er ..20 
Mabedeéeesepese 1.10@1.30 | Rough Flax Seed, # bu.2. 
ee | Eggs, per doz 


1 ences 


Cotton. low. mid.. N. 0. ®D 
Co! 


+1834 | 
Ss aca aie 
5 ‘0. 01a)... 
athe & 4@ | 


LIVE 8TOOK. 


NEW YORK, June 12th, 1871. 
Receipts for the week. 


into houses to drink and were there murdered by | #4 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


SOLAR PHYSICS. 


HE peculiar phenomena connected with the 

sun have received much attention of late. 
New wonders are continually bulletined, and pleth- 
oric books have appeared with elegant illustrations, 
making popular what has been observed in the nu- 
merous lines of inquiry. When it comes to explain- 
ing the facts in accordance with the laws of matter 
and force, which are laid down as the basis of science 
from the terrestrial point of view, we find a great 
multitude of theories, and the truth made very 
plain that the difficulties areas yet insoluble, and 
rendered more so by every new set of discoveries. 
We have urged before that there may be kinds of 
matter, with properties and endowments of force, 
of which this planet gives no hint; and the pro- 
found mysteries of celestial dynamics into which 
astronomical philosophers are plunging more hope- 
lessly every day may be mysteries for the simple 
reason that they are outside of comparison with our 
earthly experience. In the anxiety to frame gen- 
eralized ideas, and to make good universal laws 
which lie at the basis of the philosophy of evolution 
this probability has been kept out of sight. Prof. 
Norton, of Yale discusses the question of Solar 
Physics in the June number of the Journal of 
Science. He starts with frankly discrediting the as- 
sumption hitherto made, ‘‘ that the laws and facts 
of Terrestrial physics can alone furnish a true phil- 
osophical ground for a theory of Solar physics,”’ and 
urges that “ whatever conception is formed of the 
condition of the sun’s photosphere—whether liquid 
or gaseous—it appears to be contradicted by re- 
ceived principles or controverted by established 
facts.” Me thinks that a new departure must be 
taken, and a solution sought in seeking light from 
known processes in operation on a cosmical scale in 
the regions of space. There is much good sense in 
this suggestion, the only difficulty in the way being 
that our means of information are exceeding!y lim- 
ited, and our possible hopes of discovering new iaws 
of dynamics very little more encouraging than the 
expectation of ever spanning a greater base line 
diameter of the earth’s orbit for getting the paral- 
lax of the stars. The Professor, however, makes a 
bold attempt, and endeavors to show that there is a 
law or force of repulsion as well as of gravitation or 
attraction, which he gathers from the history of 
comets, and which may help to explain the expul- 
sion of great volumes of hydrogen from the sun. 
The article is very interesting and shows the usual 
vigor of the writer in handling the deeper questions 
of Physics. 








WATER-PIPES. 


HE Second Annual Report of the Mass. Board 
of Health gives some interesting details relat- 

ing to the use of lead water-pipes, an abstract of 
which we find in the American Chemist. The chief 
impression made is that the whole subject is in- 
volved in difficulties which may well make doctors 
differ. The action of the various themital impur- 
ities in water on lend are not easily determined. 
And as water is almost as v in its constitu- 
tion as are springs or 
be given which will have gen 
water carries off unhealthy q 
fortunately pure water is rare. 
are very common form crusty linings which are pro- 
tective, and when once these are set, the pipes be- 
come harmless, practically, in their effect on drink- 
ing water. The Cochituate water, which supplies 
Boston, is never absolutely free from lead. When 
detainedjin tanks lead is more seriously corroded than 
in pipes, both on account of the solder which in- 


~ | duces galvanic action and on account of the sides 


at the surface of the water. There are very many 
causes which have to be noted in the action of lead 
pipes, sueh as the presence of other metals at stop- 
cocks, joints, &c., and the flow of water previously 
through iron-mains which brings a certain per- 
centage of iron salts in solution. Laboratory ex- 
periments are said to be of little account as the 
conditions are so different. Waters which in the 


639! chemist’s bands act but slightly, are quite violent 


on.the pipes through which they are conveyed. 
The action of hot water on lead is much more en- 
ergetic than cold. Such water has been found to 
give in Boston as much as 0.112 grains of lead per 
gallon, the circuit being through 100 feet of tin- 
lined pipe and 50 feet of lead. The water-pipe 
question is becomiug a very interesting one, and at 
present there would seem to be nothing which is 
fully reliable and practicable. Galvanized iron is 
proving itself worst of all; iron is safe enough, but 
not altogether agreeable; tin-lined lead has its ob- 
jections, and is not as fully to be trusted as repre- 
sented by dealers; lead still holds sway and is safe 
enough in many places, but quite otherwise in 
others. 


ELEVATED GRASSHOPPERS. 


RICKETS and grasshoppers are found abun- 
dantly at the height of 12,000 and 13,000 feet on 

the Sierras of California. Prof. Brewer says, in the 
Naturalist, that the latter flourish in immense num- 
bers at the highest altitudes reached. They fiy 
more than our Eastern species, and seem to fill the 


B25 
1¢2) |r. If they chance to alight on snow they soon be- 


come chilled and perish. When large snow banks 
melt in the Summer, the number left dead on the 
rocks is so large that it is no exaggeration to say 
that-tons of them may be seen, Qn a clear day on 
the top of Mt. Lincoln (14,123 feet) the air seemed to 
be filled with flying grasshoppers to a distance up- 
ward of several hundred feet, so that even witha 
field-glass they seemed nothing but floating specks. 
An occasional butterfly was seen with them. Flies 
of a voracious kind are co-inhabitants of these lofty 
regions, making horses frantic with their bites; 


’| which is no wonder, considering how rare a feast 





horse-flesh must be for them. 
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Farm and Garden. 


HIGH FARMING. 


T. E. writes te Hearth and Home : 

- “Having just bought a farm in Central New York, 
of 255 acres—for which I am largely in debt—would you 
consider it advisable to commence ‘high farming?’ that is, 
draining, composting, and especially soiling? Every bedy 
around goes on the old pasturage principle. My farm never 
before kept over 35 cows. If there is anything in soiling, I 
could ‘a five years keep over 100 cows, easy. The question 
is, Would it pay to try it?” 

The editor of our contemporary after giving his 
correspondent some good advice as to making haste 
slowly, goes on to advise him substantially as fol- 
lows: Select so much, and no more, of the very best 
land as can surely be well worked, well manured, 
and, if necessary, welldrained, making sure, as far as 
possible, of a paying crop, and getting the land into 
an improving condition. This done, take the next 
best land and treat it in like manner: make every 
forkful of manure go just as far as possible. Never 
plow and plant two acres to get a crop that under 
a more intense system might be obtained from one, 
and never top-dress two acres,to get two tons of hay, 
whew the same amount of manure will produce two 
tous on one acre. Borrow money only when the 
way is very plain to making a clear profit from the 
labor or improvements paid for therewith. As- 
suming that the farm as it is, will, with ordinary 
treatment, take care of itself; extraordinary care 
should be given to a little land, making it as rich 
and as productive as possible. When such a course 
of improvement is fairly started, it is surprising 
how fast it will grow. If dairy farming is to be 
followed, care must be taken not to over-stock the 
farm, so that all the animals on hand may be well 
fed and may do their best in every way. The best 
heifers only are to be raised for future use, and 
thus the increase of the herd will be of the best. 
The increase of manure will make it possible to 
enrich more land, and thus, in due time, the whole 
farm will be like a garden, producipg more manure 
every year until “high farming” is reached by 
almost imperceptible degrees. This is sound ad- 
vices, and whoever has the brains and pat.ence to 
carry it out, will make farming pay. 


HAYMAKING. 


ES pgm all over the country are passing 
through the annual tribulation consequent 
upon uncertainty, when to cut and how to cure 
their hay. The first of these questions is a some- 
what complicated one. The scientists say that 
grass contains the greatest percentage of food ele- 
ments just before the formation of the seed, but 
there are several delicate questions which even the 
most careful analysis may fail to decide. Probably 
a positive rule, applicable in all cases, may never be 
reached, and meanwhile farmers must be governed 
by common sense, and the best advice attainable. 
The best time for cutting depends largely upon tie 
use which is to be made of the hay. If for milk, it 
is probably best as soon as the plant has its full 
grewth, that isto say, when the heads first begin to 
show, and before they have gone to seed atall. If 
for working horses or cattle, whose muscles are 
wanted for use, ii may well be cut later, but in no 
case after the full bloom has appeared. At all 
events, it is the g@imion of a large proportion of the 
best farmers, ti ly is better than late cutting, 
and that muc ained, whether the hay is in- 
tended for m or for manger, by being very 
prompt in cutting it. 


HAY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


A N old-fashioned Yankee farmer once enter- 

tained the writer of this paragraph with a 
long disquisition on the general superiority of this 
terrestrial sphere, a3 he knew it when he was a boy, 
over its present condition. The writer listened 
with some degree of complacency to his denuncia- 
tions of men, women, and children, and the 
products of their labor, as they exist to-day; but 
when.the old man said that hay was not so good as 
it used to be, the limit of credulity was passed, and 
an utterly vain attempt was made to convince the 
worthy philosopher of the excellencies of modern 
machinery. Here, however, isa clipping from the 
Practical Farmer which seems to havea show of 
reason in it. Possibly the old farmer was not far 
wrong after all. 

There are two serious objections toall mowing machines. 
First, that they let the grass fall with the heads ahd leaves 
atop, the most tender and easily cured parts most directly 
exposed to the sun and air. Secondly,in the necessity of 
passing the team and driving-wheels over the cut grass, 
pressing it close and bruising thestems. The coming mower 
will discharge the grass upside-down at the side of the ma- 
chine, leaving a clear track for the team. Owing to these 
defects the hay-tedcer bevomes a necessary evil, to be dis- 
pensed with when we have a perfected mower. Theoreti- 
cally, hay ought never to be tossed or touched until taken 
to the barn. Tedders are too violent. They switch off the 
leaves and break and bruise the stems, thereby rendering 
the process of drying irregular, the bruised parts drying 
most rapidly and becoming brittle enough to break before 
the other parts are cured. These bruises allow of some 
evaporation, perhaps of valuable juices, certainly of their 
fermentation and conversion. 

In conclusion, this is the theory. Every grass plant is 
considered a delicate tube or elongated pitcher filled by 
the mysterious power of nature with juices adapted to the 
wants of our stock. The very moment this slender vessel 
is filled full, or the supply has become exhausted, then are 
these juices in the best condition, and ought so to be pre- 
served. Sever the tiny bottle where the orifice wiil be the 
smallest, turn the mouth up to the sun, taking care not to 
break the bottle, and let it be hermeticaily sealed. Store 
away from light and air for future use. 


THE POTATO-BUG. 


dng dreaded insect, known to the entomolo- 
gists as daryphora decemliniata is moving 
steadily eastward, and unless some means of check- 
ing either his afvance or his ravages is discovered, 
farmers in the Eastern States must make the most 
of their potato crops now, for within ten years or so 
the pest will reach the coast. This bug was first 
noticed on wild potatoes in Colorado, and made its 
appearance in Wisconsin in 1862. Five years later 
it reached Indiana, and its advanced skirmishers 











now extend from the north-western borders of Ohio 
to districts south of Indianapolis. This insect is 
only about half an inch long. Its color is a Vene-~ 
tian red, inclining to a creamy hue, and it hus a 
black head, and is finished off with a double row of 
black spots or dots along the sides. But its num- 
bers and the pertinacity with which it travels on- 
ward, are the sources of danger, no less than its 
marvelous fecundity and its frightful destructive 
powers. Some farmers assert that sprinkling com- 
mon sawdust on the potato vines is an effectual 
remedy, but experiments do not justify this theory. 
Paris green is more effective, but it is dangerous to 
use. Altogether the potato-bug is one of the most 
destructive of all the insect world, and he cer- 
tainly offers a useful field for entomolggists to study. 
May their investigations be of more practical ben- 
efit to the world than ever they have been hereto- 
fore! 





SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 
MERICAN AND ENGLISH SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
We believe our American brethren are right 
in holding the Sabbath-school in the highest re- 
pute, and regarding it as a pet scheme of their 
churches. Our English churches have been too 
neglectful of the children, and as a consequence, 
we lose many adults who might be worshipers at 
our half-deserted chapels. The unceasing devotion 
of ministers and Christians generally, to the Sab- 
bath-schools of the United States, is manifested ina 
variety of ways. It falls to our lot to scan many 
American religious papers, aud there arescarcely any 
that do not devote one of the pages of their large 
broad-sheets to lessons, illustrations, and counsels 
for teachers. The existence of this feature of their 
religious journalism is essential to an extensive 
family circulation; moreover, the handsome, well- 
lighted, and ventilated, and furnished school-rooms, 
are a marked contrast to the delightful dungeons in 
which so many thousands of English children are 
immured every Lord’s day. An American 
minister writes in one of the papers: ‘‘ London has 
what it calls Sunday-schools, but they are generally 
only a milder form of inquisition. The school of 
Dr. Cumming’s Church was without picture or 
pleasant sight, and had thirty-seven scholars. Spur- 
geon’s school-room is a sepulcher. The seats are 
narrow and without backs, and remind one of the 
Irishman’s remark on a fine cemetery, that he 
thought it ‘a very healthy place to be buried in.’ ’’— 
Sword and Trowel. 

SCHOOL-CHILDREN’s Eres.—“ Fix your eyes upon 
your book!’’ sings the old “‘schoolmaster.”’ Not so 
says Prof. Williams (‘‘Our Eyes,’’ p. 12): ‘‘One of 
the first rules laid down by a teacher to his pupils 
should be not to keep their eyes fixed upon their 
books. Apart from the probable injury to the eye 
itself by too closg application, I am satisfied that 
lessons, especially those requiring thought, cannot 
be as well committed to memory when the eyes are 
fixed upon the page, as if they were permitted to 
wander. Their eyes must, of course, look often and 
long enough to take in the idea; but, if they are too 
steadily kept there, the perceptive power seems to 
occupy itself with the visible objects toan extent 
which is unfavorable to other mental processes.’’— 
Zion’s Herald. 


— The Darwinian dogma, which affirms that life 
is a struggle between the strong and the weak, 
wherein the strong alone maintain themselves, is 
illustrated by the contest going on between the safe- 
makers and the burglars. The Scientific American 
says it is now “impossible to construct a burglar- 
proof safe—for the thief, with his cylinders of com- 
pressed bydrogen and oxygen, can, in afew seconds, 
burn holes of any size in the hardest metal, his fire- 
drill enabling him, in a few minutes, to work his 
way into the strongest safe that was ever con- 
structed.”’ A similar struggle exists between the 
ordinance and engineer corps of the army. The 
latter strive to build shields, ports, vessels which 
may not be pierced by any shot. The former labor 
to form guns which shall penetrate any armor or 
fortification. At the latest advices the ordinance 
were ahead.—Christian Era. 


CourAGE.—Some three years ago, while per- 
forming in Philadelphia a leopard on the tamer’s 
back quietly inserted one of her hind claws in his 
thigh, one of her fore claws in his shoulder, and all 
her teeth in his right side, and there held on, enjoy- 
ing the warm blood, while the sufferer, entirely 
suppressing pain and fear, tried to wriggle out the 
grip, with so cool an appearance that only one other 
person perceived that there was anything wrong. 
This gentleman said to the proprieter, ‘‘ Mr. F., that 
leopard is eating your brother up.”’ Mr. F. thought 
not; but the other (also an old showman) insisted, 
until an attendant was made to knock off the beast 
with an iron bar. The wounded man would have 
proceeded with his performance, but the proprietor 
called him out, and the exhibition was never again 
repeated. . 


—The Honolulu Advertiser is responsible for 
the statement that a harpoon was found in a re- 
cently-captured whale, in the arctic seas on the 
western side of the continent, that was known to 
belong to a ship at that time cruising in the same 
seas on the oPposite side of the continent. The sup- 
position is that the whale passed from one open.sea 
to another via the pole; and he must have found 
open water, for whales must occasionally come to 
the surface and blow, 


— After Susan B. Anthony lectured at Ripton, 
Wis., she wanted some recreation and amusement, 
so she took a walk on Sunday around the graveyard 
there. While she was enjoying the literature of a 
tombstone, she heard a lot of little boys saying, 
‘*That’s her,” and she thought *‘ such is fame.”’ Con- 
gratulating herself that even the children of the 
land knew her, she was accosted by an urchin, who 
said: ‘“ Say, ain’t you the old woman that walks up 
the wire on the circus tent to-morrow ?”’ 


— A Ravena, Ohio, paper puts on record a new 
style of butter-making, stating that recently a lady 


residing in that vicinity put about one quart of | 





cream in a cloth bag, and buried it about two feet 
deep iu the earth, where it remained three days, 
when she disinterred it, and found it transformed 
into pure, sweet yellow butter, with not one drop 
of buttermilk to be seen. It is represented that 
cream will make about one-third more butter by 
this process than by the old-fashioned way of churn- 
ing. 

— The Bishop of Manchester concluded his ser- 
mon at the consecration of a church on Tuesday with 
the following anecdote : —A few weeks ago they had 
in Manchester a week of special services, held tn six 
churches in the most densely-populated parts of the 
city, and at these services all seats were free to those 
who chose to occupy them. One evening a gentle- 
man at one of these meetings saw two working-men, 
and told them to go to any pew in which they could 
get seats. They took their places in a pew, and soon 
afterward a lady came and asked them, ‘‘ What do 
you want there? that’s my seat.’’ One of the men 
said to the other, ‘‘Come along, Bill; ‘‘let’s be off. 
I told you this was too swell a place.’ He (the 
Bishop) left his audience to draw their own in- 
ference. ¥ 


— Just as the eye seeks to refresh itself by rest- 
ing on neutral tints after looking at brilliant colors, 
the mind turns from the glare of intellectual bril- 
liancy to the solace of gentle dullness, the tranquiliz- 
ing green of the sweet human qualities, which do 
not make us shade our eyes like the spangles of con- 
versational gymnasts and figurantes.—Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 


— Among those who went to see the Cardiff 
giant in New Haven was a middle-aged man who 
had lost his brother by a mysterious disappearance, 
and who was heard to murmur, as he stepped quickly 
away, “Itain’t him!” 


— Men who, to support a creed, would shake 
our trust in the calm, deliberate, and distinct de- 
cisions of our rational and moral powers, endanger 
religion more than its open foes, and forge the dead- 
liest weapon for the infidel.—Channing. 


— Itis related of a colporteur sent out in the 
palmy days of colportage by the American Tract 
Society, that he asked a rough Arkansan what de- 
nomination a certain dilapidated-looking meeting- 
house belonged to. 

‘““Wa’al, stranger,’’ was the reply, “she wur a 
Hard-Shell Baptist, but they don’t run her now,.”— 
Harpers’. 

— When a man is unable to tell the time by his 
watch, because there are two hands, and he doesn’t 
know ‘ which-ter-believe,”’ it is a toleruble sure 
sign that he has partaken of more refreshment than 
his nature requires, 


— The only house left uninjured in the forest of 
Fontainebleu was that of Rosa Bonheur, which, 
with all its zoological pets, was carefully preserved 
by order of King William. 


— Adam Smith was right when he said, “I be- 
lieve the chief part of human happiness arises from 
the consciousness of being beloved. 


— Southey said that a man’s character may be 
judged of even more surely by the letters which his 
friends addressed to him, than by those which he 
wrote himself. 


Grandma to Grandpa :—“ Have you heard’ that 
strange story about Miss Simpkin’s elopement?” 
Little Precocious :—“ Oh, I know all about that’— 
Grandma :—“ Indeed! lshould like to know what 
it is you don’t know.”’ Little P.:—‘* Well, then, ’'ll 
tell you—I don’t know wy lessons for to-morrow!’’— 
Fun. 


Henpeck :—“ My love, I am happy to inform you 
I’ve insured my life!’ Mrs. H.:—‘* Then you ought 
to be ashamed of such a selfish action. Insure your 
own! Nothing done about mine, I suppose!’’—Ib. 








Publishers’ Department. 


— 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
TERMS FOR 1871. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which -is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to paya liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c. 








—_—_p___—_ 
When does your Subscription Expire ? 


Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the 
CHRISTIAN Unton at the expiration of the time for 
which it is paid, so that if you wish to continue it, 
it would be well to renew your subscription at least 
one week before the time expires. 


Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the 
little printed label of the wrapper, bearing your ad- 
dress. The date there shows the expiration of your 
subscription. If you want the papers to come right 
along, send your renewal, with $3. During the com- 
ing Fall, the paper will be improved in various ways, 
and a valuable premium will be given to every sub- 
scriber, old and new. 

—_+—_— 
Waltham Watches. 


On the next page will be found the very attract- 
ive advertisement of Messrs. Howard & Co., jewelers 
and silversmiths, of 865 Broadway, who offer spe- 
cialties in the line of Waltham Watches. This en- 
terprising and reliable house were the originators 
of the style, now so much in vogue, of advertising 
price lists and selling fine American Watches “C. 
Oo. Dt,” and the Waltham Watch owes to them 
much of its widespread and excellent reputation. 


The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 
family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and 
attractiveinits matter—which is furnished by writers known 
throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 
interest to the mature as wel as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 
teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 
country. 

The CarisTIAN UNION with MARSHALL'S “* Washington” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who wiil 
send us a new subscription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S * Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth's Com- 
panion, 


——_~>_——_- 
National Sunday-School Teacher. 

This most interesting illustrated monthly periodi- 
cal, which has met with remarkable general favor 
among all who have at heart the successful advance- 
mentof intelligent Sunday-school education, is one 
which by special arrangement with the publishers 
we can offer at very low rates. Itis really a valua- 
ble thing, helpful to all earnest teachers. 

We will send the CuristrAn Union with Mar- 
SHALL’s ‘‘ Washington” ($3.00) and the National 
Sunday-School Teacher (21.50) for one year (together 
$4.50) for three dollars and ninety cents. 
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ECIAL NOTICES. 





The National Trust Company. 

The National Trust Company of the City of New 
York began business less than four years ago at the 
corner of Broadway and Worth street. Its plan was 
such as to commend the Company to the confidence 
of business men and to all requicing a safe custodian 
of funds. Its paid-up capital of one million dollars 
was invested in United States bonds; its charter 
prohibited the discounting of commercial paper; 
no loans could, under any circumstances, be made 
to any of its Trustees or employés; the investment 
of its deposits was limited to the very strongest se- 
curities; and its Trustees and officers were gentle- 
men of wealth and financial standing. Under suoh 
good government the prosperity of the new Com- 
pany has been great, its deposits having exceeded 
five and a-half millions. The old rooms became too 
contracted for the business done, and in February 
last the Company removed .into an elegant and 
spacious suite of offices in the new iron building 
corner of Broadway and Warren street. Here there 
is room enough for large transactions, and every 
facility for rapidity and convenience of customers 
and employés. See the advertisement. 

—- _~> — 
Pyle’s O. K. Soap 
Is the cheapest, because the driest, hardest, and best, 
and will so prove itself on trial. No other is so gen- 
erally sold by the box to householders direct, who 
have proved its value. Pyle’s Saleratus, Cream 
Tartar, and Baking Soda, are also celebrated 
throughout the New England and Middle States, 
for purity, and efficacy in Baking. Sold by Grocers 
everywhere. JAMES PyLze, Manufacturer, 
850 Washington Street, New York. 
—_—j—__. 
Interesting to Ladies. 

We have now used the Grover & Baker Sewing 
Machine fifteen years and used it thirteen years 
without its costing one cent for repairs. Two years 
ago we spent three dollars for repairing, and it is 
again as good as new, and I think will run fifteen 
years more without wanting any further repairs. 

WILuIAM REcTOR, 
Albany, N. Y. 
—_o_—- 
Herald of Health. 

Monthly, 64 pages. $2ayear. 20 cents a number. 
3 months on trial, 25 cents. Half price to clergy- 
men, teachers, and invalids. We shall give each 
subscriber who sends $2 immediately a splendid 
book of 300 pages and nearly 100 engravings, enti- 
tled “‘ Physical Perfection; or, the Art of Human 
Beauty.”’ Woop & HoLBroox, 

5 Laight St. New York. 
——}—— 
Paralysis 
AND OTHER AFFECTIONS OF THE NERVES, by Geo. 
H. Taylor, M.D., shows how to cure these diseases 
without medicine. Price $1.00. 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
——_@——_—. 
Good Books. 

The American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York, want a few more good agents to intro- 
duce their popular works. They offer the best in- 
ducements. Full particulars free. 

——__»___—. 

The BLUE Bioop of Spain has occupied a large 
space in the History of Europe; but the Drrep 
Buoop of the Manhattan Manufacturing and Fer- 
tilizing Company is filling, more usefully, a large 
place in the Agriculture of America. Address for 
circular, P. O. Box 802. 

Tuos. J. HAND, Secretary, 
30 Broadway, Room 18. 
—_—— —_— 

More than Three Hundred Thousand short term 
policies, insuring against accidents, were issued by 
the Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., during the year ending Dec. 31st, 
1870, the whole, covering risks amounting to Onc 
Thousand Million Dollars. 

I —_—-— 

Ask any neighbor of yours, who has used a single 
cake of SAPOLIO “in his family, if his wife can be 
induced to give it up, and substitute rotton stone or 
bath brick again? Our word for it, the answer will 
be an emphatic and prompt negative. 

——_>—— 

The best evidence of the perfect safety of Pratt's 
Astral Oil, is that from nearly a million gallons sold, 
no accident has ocourred jn any way, directly or 





indirectly. 
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Financial. 


Governments were favorably affected early in 
the week, by the rise in gold and by higher quota- 
tionsin London. The list was firm until Wednes- 
@ay, but after that became very dull. The Assist- 
ant Treasurer at noon opened proposals to sell 
five-twenties to the gcévetnment. Thé offerings 
were inttwelve lots, and amouhted to about $1,060,: 
000. The amount accepted was $1,000,000. 

The New United States Loan has now been 
taken up to the amount of $66,000,000, and the Gov- 
ernment is prepared to deliver Coupon Bonds or 
Registered Certificates in exchange for U. 8. Six 
per Cent. Bonds or Registered Stocks, or for Five- 
twenties, or for gold coin at par. We call the at- 

tention of our readers to the detailed statements 
of this loan in our advertising columns, where will 
be found the form of the Five per cent. Bonds, and 
ail information which is Mkely to be required by 
those desiring to invest in these securities. It will 
be seen that not only do these bonds afford a most 
desirable investment, but furnish a simple solution 
of some of the most perplexing questions concefn- 
ing our Public Debt. In the samé coltimn will be 
found an efficial statement of the debt as it stood 
on June Ist, and other valuable information on 
kindred topics. 


The Stock Market was strong and active until 
Friday, when there was a decline, but the market 
closed steady. 

The Produce Markets were much disturbed 
after our last notice by a great excitement amon 
the cotton brokers and an advance of 1 cent ® Bb. 
The price was pretty well maintained, and activity 
and firmness were noticed tn all the staple articles 
oO} produce. 


The following table shows the course of the Stock 


Exchange since our last : 
American Gold Coin...............119% .112,1195¢.112%4 
U. 8. Currency 6'B...... 20-2. eee cceeee + ALO LOS LOX 
VU. 8. Wa. Cor. B1....... 11TH UTS DT 
U. B. SBS. Cot. G2... cccee soccer esccee 112.11236 ,112, 1114 
U..B. 5-20’s. Cou. "b4... «+  L12, 11256 .112 11246 
U.S. 5-20’s, Cou. Hb. ..... 26. ce0ee + eoee LIZ 1125 12, 1124 
y- 8. 5-20’s. Cou. "67 on. -L1496,11659.114 

U. 
U.8 
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Northwesterr. pret..... 5 HIG 856 98 bg 8: 
Mil. & St. Paul 624<.! 2,614 61% 61% ol 
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114% 1155 L634 116,116 % 113 
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7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushea forward with 
—_ energy trom both extremities of the line. 

everal thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. . The grade is nearly com- 
pleted 266 miles westward from Lake Superior: 
trains afe ftunning over 130 miles of finished 
road, and tiack-layifig is rapidly progressing to- 
ward the Eastern border of Dakota. Including its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 

leted road, and by September next this will be 

ncreased to at least 560. 

OOD INVESTMENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
are now selling, and Le mes gg ! recommend, as 
a Profitable and perfectly Safe investment, the 
First Mortgage Lang Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company.. They have 

0 years to run, bear Seven and Fhree-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. currency) 
and afe secured .by first and only mortgage on the 
ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIPMENTS, and also,as 
fast_as the Koad is completed, on 

33,000 ACRES OF LAND to every mile of 
track, or 500 Acres 000 Bond. ‘They 
are exempt from U.8. Tax 1 and Interest 
#100 fo $1. 000 tt Cistared, $100 to 610,000. — 
,000 ; Registere ,00U. 

LANDS. FOL. BONDS. Northern Pacific 
7-30’s are at all times receivable at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. This renders them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 

SINKID FUND. The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are required to be devoted to the re-pur- 
chase and cancellation of the rst M e 

m . The Land Grant of the 

y Million Acres. This-immense 
Pn and rye bonded debt before it! 
of the Company’s bon e ore 
With their ample seciirity and high rate of in 
est, oe - no investment, Sepp ring the peo- 

le, which is MORE PROFITABL " 

PEXCHANGE U. 5. IVE ~ TWENTIES. 
The success of the New Governmen per _ cent. 
Loan will compel the early surrender of United 
States 6 per cents. Many holdersof Five-Twenties 
are now exchanging them for Northern Pacific 
Soven-Snistes, t = a 0 Saameee profit, 
and greatly increasin eir yearly income. 

OTHER SECURITIES. — All marketable 
Stocks and Bonds will be received at their highest 
current price in_ exchange for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES on Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, willibe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information. maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or from the under- 


om aaLe oe TAY COOKE & C0,, 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 


By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 
_the country. 














National Savings Bank. 
The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.250.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free ofall taxes, 
THREE Ties in — year, or every THIRTY DAYS, 
to refer. 
“=? ‘ BRCIAL Y Cy ot bate Sines fee 
f each deposit on sums 0 le 
pbuboatt CRlctieiOATHS assafens Haristeree 
nds, an romptly ava 
Dntted Bates, issued, payavle on demand, with 
interest due. 
‘All accounts strictly private and confidential, 
All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest 
a 


ue. 
ll or send for circular. 
Gertaa SRA Sa ng A MAST MP 
rom .M. . M.e 
on JOUN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 
N.B.—DEPOSITS made on or before March 20 will 
draw interest from March }st. 


“FOR EXCURSIONS!” 


SALOON STEAMER 


WYOMING! 
The Splendid New Barges SARAH SMITH, 
\ALEDONIA, and ‘ 
EXCELSIOK PARK & E,aGLESWOOD, 
Also, ORIENTAL woes pg er 
Neck, Long Island, a beautiful Park 0 
On Great eres, with SANDY BEACH. 
te Other Steambonts suck ‘as Geaives. | 
38% .D ‘ 
Office 383 West Stree Pe Ope SSETT. 


AND PICNIC PARTIES. 
TEN Cham jon,” “V. Bey: 
“ge 1 Aud “New J 4 = 
peters pn rx Cc. Schulte,” and 
res 

‘* Walter Sands,” “ Wm. Myers,” “ Wm. Jay Has- 
Cy ‘8 moet! and Mye1’s 

Also, Dudley’s Grove, Sp "Raritan 7 











Groves, Alderney Sas 
i , a ‘ 

row pply to J. & E. MYERS, 
Cor. Morton and West streets (up stairs.) 





Waltham Watches. 


—— 


We make the sale of Waltham Watches 4 Jeading 
feature of ourbusiness. We keep by far the largest 
stock and greatest variety in the country. We lave 
every size and grade in gold and silver cases ot 
every weight and pattern, constantly on hand, in 
running order, fully regulated and ready for imme- 

iate aa . The assortment embraces five dif- 

Fens ret fn some three hundred different styles 

of cafes. Thé pric te extremely low, having all 
been redtited #inte tiar fat. Wel vite a visit 
from all intere | an to those at a distaiice who 
send us their address we +i mail dut illusttited 
pessoas, which gives full information not only 
n regard to the watches and prices, but alsé ex: 
plains our plan of sending single watches by ex- 
press oom part of the country without any risk 
© the purchaser. 


HOWARD & CO., 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 





Write for Price-List, and mention the CHRISTIAN 
UnNIon. 








Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more 
points of excellence than are found in those of any 
other manufacture. This is especially the case 
with those made for ladies’ use. In their construc- 
tion every care is taken to ensure correct perform- 
ance, and, although ef small size,-they are remark- 
ably substantial; in this respect they essentially 
differ from the great majority of small foreign 
watches, which are so slightly made that their use 
as timekeepers must be very short and limited. 
The gold cases tor these watches are of great va- 
riety, from the perfectly plain to the most elabor- 
ately ornamented. Every taste and purse can be 
suited. An examination of our assortment, which 
is by far the largest in the country, is respectfully 
solicited. and to those at a distance we will send 
our Illustrated Catalogue, on application, by mail 
or otherwise. 


HOWARD & CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 





Write for Price-List, and mention the CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 








Waltham Watches. 


We take pleasure in announcing that the new 
Watch for boys is now ready. It iscalled the BOYS’ 
WATCH on account of its small size. contains all 
the late improvements, and is considered the best 
watch for the money shet has yet been made. Like 
all other Waltham Watches, it is interchangeable 
in all its parts, and can be transferred from a silver 
to a gold case at any time. Its neat appearance and 
low price commend it to a large class who have 
hitherto been deterred from purchasing Waltham 
Watches on agoou of their large size. ‘This 
‘watch is specially adapted for clerks, teachers, and 
others who require a reliable timekeeper, but do 
not wish to investin an expensive watcl:). We have 
them in Siiver and Gold Cases, of all patterns, both 
lain and ornamental. All interested are requested 
© call and examine them, or to send for our De- 
scriptive Price-List, which gives full particulars. 


HOWARD & CoO., 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


No. 865 Broadway, New York. 





Write for Price-List,and mention the CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 





Waltham Watches. 


The Waltham Watch, known asthe RAILROAD 
TIME-KEEPER, meets the requirements of a large 
class, such as Travelers, Railroad-men, and others, 
who lead very active lives. This watch has a 
quicker beat than the others, and on this account 
is not so Hiable to be disturbed by the constant jar 
of railroad travel. It is provided wish a new Mi- 
crometrical Regulator, by which the slightest vari- 
ation can be easily corrected. It is adjusted to Heat 
and Cold, and contains every improvement that 

rience hus shown to be desirable. We have 
dalarge number of these Watches to our most 
particular customers, in every part of the country, 
and they have given universal satisfaction. These 
watches are made as key-winders and stem- 
winders, and we invite an examination of our Jarge 
assortment, which comprises gold and silver cases 
ot every weight and itrern. Our Descriptive 
Price-List of Waltham Watches will! be sent to any 
address on application. 


HOWARD & CoO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 Broadway, New York. 


Write for Price-List, and mention the CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 








Waltham Watches. 





We make a Specialty 


of sending Single Waltham Watches by 
EXPRESS to any City, Town, or 
Village in the United States, 
with the BILL to COLLECT 
‘ON DELIVERY. 


You can open the Package and 
Examine the Watch before 
paying tae Bill, 

AND IF NOT AS EXPICTED YOU NEED 
NOT TAKE IT. 


The Prices areall REDUCED. 
Solid Silver Wathes 
Solid Gold Watcies 

Do not order a Watch till you have 
first sent for our bescriptive PRICE- 
LIST, which exphins the different 


kinds, gives weigh! and quality of the 
Cases, with prices of each. 


Send for a Price-Lst, and say that you 


saw this in the CHRITIAN UNION. 


HOWAR) & CO., 
No. 865 Broadvay, New York. 








a for Price-List, an¢mention the CHRISTIAN 
: UNoN. 





CREAT NATIONAL LOAN. 
$134,000,000 New 5 per Cents. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAY- 
ABLE IN COIN. 
Interest quarterly, February; May; Au= 
gust, and Novembe?. 
BONDS FREE OF ALL TAXES, LO- 
CAL OR NATIONAL. 


The Treasury Department having al- 
teady teceived subscriptions to the 
amount of $66,000,000 to the first two 
hundred millions of the New Loatis au- 
thorized by thé aét of Congress, of July 
14, 1870, for refunding the Publie Debt, 
bearing five per cent. per antium inte?- 
est, now offers to popular subscription 
the remaining $134,000,000 of this particu- 
lar Loan, and is prepared to promptly 
deliver the Coupén Bonds or Registered 
Certificates in exchange dollar for dollar 
for any of the United States six percent. 
Bonds or Registered Stocks, known as 
Five-Twenties, or for Gold Coin at the par 
value of the New Loan, and accrued In- 
terest from the first of May. When this 
amount, to which prefefence is given, is 
taken up, the remainder 6f the Five per 
Cents, $300,000,000, embraced in the Act 
will be offered in connection with $300,- 
000,000 Four and one-half per Cents, and 
any part of $700,000,000 of Four per Cents, 
the one running fifteen years and the 
other thirty years. 

The following is a copy of the New 
Five per Cent Bond, under and pursuant 
to the Act of Congress: 

FORM OF FIVE PER CENT. BONDS. 
INTEREST | FUNDED LOAN OF 1881|5 PER CENT. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ARE INDEBTED TO THE BEARER IN THE SUM OF 
seeccsese sees» DOLLARS. 


THIS BOND is issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress entitled ** An Act to 
authorize the refunding of the National Debt,” ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, amended by an Act approved 
Jan. 20,1871, and is redeemable at the pleasure of 
the United States, after the Ist day of May, A. D. 
1881, in Coin of the standard value of the United 
States on said July 14, 1870, with interest in such 
Coin, from the om A the date hereof, at the raie 
of FIVE PER Ce. NTOUM per annum, payable quar- 
terly on the Ist day of February, May Sages, and 
November, in each year. The principal and interest 
are exempt trom the payment of all Taxes or 
Duties of the United States, as well as from taxa- 
tion in any form, by or under State, municipal, or 
local authority. 


We NE hccsscnsarcnceseg Misc 
Entered Recorded 
Register of the Treasury. 

Registered Bonds will be issued of the 
denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, 
85,000, $10,000, and coupon bonds of each 
denomination except the last two. The 
interest will be payable in the United 
States, at the office of the Treasurer any 
Assistant Treasurer, or designated de- 
pository of the Government, quarterly, 
on the first days of February, May, Au- 
gust, and November of each year. 

The mterest on the Registered Stock of 
this Loan, it is determined by the Treas- 
ury Department, will be paid under the 
following convenient regulations, thus 
bringing 2 Gold Check for the Quarterly 
Interest, to the Post-officeof every hold- 
er, free of trouble or expense, dispen- 
sing with attendance, in person or by 
proxy, at the Treasury, for the purpose 
of receipting for and drawing such in- 
terest. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
LOAN DIVISION, May 15, 187L 

It has been determined by the Department to pay 
the interest_on the regis.ered stock of the new 
Loans (acts July 14, 1870, and Jan. 20, 1871), by check, 
to the order of the party in whose name the stock 
is registered, and the check will be transmitted b 
mail to the address of the holder, when furnished, 
otherwise it will be sent to the care of the Assist- 
ant Treasurer or depositary, where the interest is 
to be paid. 

lt is requested, in order to enable the Department 
to transmit these checks by mail, that all parties 
subscribing to the new loan, or having transfers 
made to them, will furnish their correct 
address and advise the ment of any ¢ 
least fifteen days before interest days. 

During the fifteen days immediately precedin 
the interest days, Feb. 1, May 1, Aug. 1, and Nov. 
the transfer-books will be closed for the purpose o 
preparing the checks. If the stock is not presented 

or transfer previous to the closing, the interest 
will be declared to the person to whom the trans- 
ferred certificate was issued. and the assignee must 
look to that party for the accrued interest to which 
he may be entitled : 

The new certificate issued upon a transfer of 
stock will bear interest frum the firgt day of she 
quarter year in which such transfer is made, and 
will invariably be returned to the party who for- 
warded the assigned certificates by mail, unless 
otherwise directed. 

Checks issued in payment of interest will bear 
the following indorsement: ‘* This check is payable 
on presentation, properly indorsed, at the office of 
the Treasurer at Wasbington, the Assistant Treas- 
urer at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, New Orleans, St. Louis,or San Fran- 
cisco, or the designated depositary at Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Mobile. or Pittsburg. 

Should any checks be returned to the Department 
as “ uncalled for,” they will be held by the Treas- 
urer of the United States. subject to the order of 
the payee. GEO. 8. BOUTWELL, Secretary. 


The whole proceeds of the New Loan 
will be applied to the payment or re- 


t-office 
nge, at 


‘|\demption and cancellation of the 5-20 


years six per cent. bonds, and in addition 
to these proceeds, the 5-20s are being re- 
duced by purchases, averaging, for two 
years past, about $10,000,000 per month. 

The entire effect, therefore, of the New 
Loan, in connection with the existing 
Sinking Fund process of the Treasury, is 
to reduce both Principal and Interest of 
the Public Debt of the United States. 
The Loan creates no additional supply of 
Government Stocks, while the application 
of the surplus revenue is constantly les- 
sening the Funded Stocks bearing six per 
cent. Gold Interest. 

The policy of the Government since the 
close of the War in 1865, which left a debt 
upon the country of $2,755,000,000, and an 
annual taxation of $311.000,000, has been 
to reduce steadily both Debt and Taxes; 
to reduce the Principal of the Debt by 
actual payments, and to lessen the annual 


burden of Interest, and thereby the bur-| 


den of Taxatio#; not only through such 
payments, but by finding the debt at 
the cheapest rates of interést practicable 
from time to time, until it is noW felt that 
the very cheapest rates are due to the 
high Credit, unblemished Public Faith, 
and vist and growing resources of the 
cotint®y¥. From $2,755,060,000 the Principal 
of ‘the Debt has been reduced to $2,260,- 
000,000—both sums ea¢lisive of accrued 
interest—and from the hes+y7 burden of 
°$151,832,000/per annum, the Interest charg- 
ed hus been reduced to $112,780,000 per an- 
ntim; while the annual taxation, under 
the Internal Revenue system, which the 
necessities of the War and the Debt 
thereby created rendered necessary for 
at letist a short series of years, has been re- 
duced froth $311,000,000 in 1865-€6 to about 
$154,000,000 pet year in 1870-71 (estimat- 
ing for the highest probable collections 
in the current month, the last of the Fis- 
cal year), or less than one-half the first 
named sum. And in the year 1871-72 a 
further reduction of #28,000,000 will come 
in under the Act of July, 1870, so as to 
give only $126,000,000 for the year or about 
two-fifths of the maximum of 1865-66. 

By the successful refunding of the Pub- 
lic Debt, at moderate rates of Interest, 
and by continued economies in the ex- 
penditures of the Government—which in 
two years, from March 4, 1869, to March 4, 
1871, amounted to $126,700,949, or an aver- 
age saving per year of $63,350,474—it is 
believed that nearly the entire system of 
Internal Taxes can be dispensed with in 
a few years, or so much of it as requires 
the machinery of District Assessors and 
Collectors. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has just 
published the Monthly Schedule of the 
Public Debt to June 1, from which it ap- 
pears that he has further reduced the 
total of Funded Gold-bearing debt since 
May 1, by the sum of $8,000,000 by pur- 
chase of United States 5-20s for the Sink- 
ing Fund, and reduced the 5-20s by the 
further sum of $8,217,400 by conversion 
into New 5 per Cents. The whole Funded 
Debt now stands, $1,894,128,750, as against 
$2,107,846,150 two years ago when the 
present Administration came into office. 


+ Adding to these sums the net Circulation 


of the Treasury (that is, ia Greenbacks 
and Greenback Certificates, after deduct- 
ing Gold and Currency on hand), the fol- 
lowing is the comparison of Debt of all 
kinds, at present, and at the close of the 
War, and in 1869: 

July, 1865. March, 1869. June, 1871. 
U.S. Stocks. .$2,150,784,112 $2,107,846 150 $1,894,128,750 
Circulation.. ‘605,211,163 383,545,804 366,338,008 
Total... .82,755,995,275 $2,491,399,904 $2,260,461,753 
The following table affords a classifica- 
tion of the Funded Stock (in Gold) of the 
United States, as at present outstanding: 
$103,973,500 — $4°6,982,000 
55,924,100 100,676,750 
58,552,100 177,212,250 
70,851, 250,220,950 
91,825.100 833,011,850 

11,603,000 


39,612,350 
$387,229,260 $1,387,665,950 
190,417,700 


283,678,100 

137 287,650 194,567,300 
6,045,000 
3,100,400 








Total 5-20s. .$1,000,436,700 
Sixes, 1881.... 93,260,400 
. j * 57,274,650 
Fives, 1874.... 13,955 ,000 
New fives, 81, 5,117,000 


Total. ....81,170,048,750 
Total March 4, 1369 
Reduction of Funded Debt 
Yearly Gold Interest charge, 1£69....... 
Present yearly charge 
Reduction in Interest Charge $12,835,357 
The proposed further reduction of the 
annual interest charge upon the Public 
Debt by refunding is as follows: 


By exchange of #500,000,000 United States 
six per cents for new five per cents of 


1881 

By exchange of $300,000,000 United States 
six per cents for four and a half per 
cents of 1*86 

By exchange of $700,000,000 United States 
six per cents for four per cents of 1901, 


000, 
8,217,400 
$1 894,128,750 
2,107 ,846,150 
$213,717,400 


124,255,350 
111,419,998 





$5,000,000 


4,500,000 
14,000,000 
Total saving per annum by refunding.. $23,500,000 

Cc. C. NORVELL, 
In charge of Advertising U.8. Loans. 


TREASURY OFFICE, ? 
NEw YORK, June 3, 1871. § 


Rail 
Road 
Bonds.| 


ERY Safe and Desirable 8 and 10 per Cent. 
Bonds, payable in this city. For sale (below 
par) by FITCH & BLLAS, It Pine Street. 





Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to P 


QOHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No, 7 WALL S8T., 
NEW YORK. 











OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MATLS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 
will dispatch one of their first-class, full power, 
iron screw steamships 
FROM PIEK NO. 46, NORTH RIVER, 
WEDNESDAYs. 
IDAHO, Capt. PRICE eons eee eee 
MANHATTAN, Ca 
COLORADO, Capt.’ 
wi NSIN, Ca 


June 14, at 3 P.M. 
pt. Forsyth....June 17, at 3 P.M. 
1.F BE ei + me 1, a6 P.M. 
..- June 28, at 2 P.M. 

NEVADA, Capt. July 5, at 3 A.M. 
WYOMING. Capt. WHINERAY....July 12, at P.M. 

Cabin passage, #80, gold. 

Steerage passage, (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 

For freight or cabin passage, apply to 


WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


EN 
HL 





OR QUEENSTOWN AND LIVER- 
POOL.—Inman_ Line of Royal Mail Steamers 
are ppecanted tovsail as follows: 
OITY OF ANTWERv..,. Thursday, June 15,2 P.M. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN... Saturday, June 17,2 P.M. 
Sad ach musconiig’ SATURDAY wg A Ce 
"OCC 7 1 
DAY, from pier 45 North river. . Ot aeUns- 
Payable in Gold. re ao in C 
e i -ayable in Currency. 
First cabin............ $75 | St hes 
teat on ' o Steerage «+. $50 


. oe. 38 

To Halifax, N.8.... 15 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark at reduced rates. 

Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by 

persons bet ys Fa — for ae friends. 

urther information apply at the Compan: ’s 

office. JOHN @ DALE. Agen nf 





q 15 Broadway, New York. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


OF 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


COMBINED, 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 
With 250 Miles of Road in Opcration, 


CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 


$25,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the road. 


A MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair Railway 


NEW JERSEY, 
indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
Ho. 10 WALL ST., 


AND 


THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 00,, 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 








“PURE GOLD.” 


“ Worthy of its name!” ¢«xclaim all 
GOLD,” 


the leading Sunday-School Seng Book 


who have examined “« PURE 


this year. Over 


100,000 Copics 


have been already sold, May 16, and 
the Book has been issued but 


ONE MONTH! 


LARGE ORDERS ARE RECEIVED FoR 
34 4 , 
PURB*GOLD” 


EVERY DAY. YOU WILL FIND THE HYMNS 


AN TUNES 
P ure, * ©} ood, 
U seful, 


“Original, 
Refined,  L, ively and 
Excellent, 


D evotional, 
TRY “PURE GOLD” IF YOU WANT THE BEST. 


One Copy (paper cover) sent for examination on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N.Y. 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


126,000 CHILDREN 


Are now singing from the New Sabbath School Book 


SILVER SONG, 


By W. A. Ogden. Greatest success of any book be- 
fore the people. Thousands of letters received in 
its praise. Examine it and you will use no other . 
Price in Board Covers. $3.60 per doz., $30.00 per hun- 
dred. Single copies, 35c., post-paid. Contains 176 
pages. 

Specimen pages free. 

W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 
For sale by Book Dealers generally. 








THE CHARM!!! 
15,000 A WEEK 


are being published. Orders for 


Over 5,000 in One Day 
Such is the business that this new Sunday-School 
Singing book is doing. Mr. BLIss has made a grand 
success of his work, and to be assured of this, it is 
only necessary to examine the book. 

&@” Bound only in boards. 
Prices, $30 per hundred ; $3.75 perdoz. Sam- 
ple copy sent post-paid for 35 cents. 
Published by Root & CApy, and for sale by the 
trade generally. Address, 
ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


WHATEVER SINGING-BOOK YOU BUY, 


Buy also the 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK, 


In which you will find a large Collection of Tunes, 
the “ Favorites,” selected from ali the books of 
Church Music published during the last Vhirty 
Years. hese, with a hundred well-proved An- 
thems, and numbers of Chants. Hymns set to Mu- 
sic, Quartets, &c., &c., constitute it 


A STANDARD WORK, 


Fitted for the use of Choirs, for Vestries, for Con- 
DA me gee Practice. Price, $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 
ailed post-paid on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


ian 








10, H, DITSON & CO., New York, 
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APPETITES OF FISH. 


OACH-FISHING isa veritable trial, not of 
strength, but of finesse, between the 
anzler and the angled. When the wind med- 
dies with the business, it is often the angled 
who gets the best of it, while the angler has 
his trouble for his pains. It would be too much 
to assert that the roach is a glutton, but it is 
only justice to say that he is an epicure. How 
were his favorite dishes discovered? How? 
We can only suppose, by some lucky accident. 
It was at Essones, near Paris, an angler by 
chance found out a marvelous roachy prepar- 
tion. *His preceptor was a boy belonging to 
the factory. 

One fine morning he had taken his place at the 
foot of some old poplars, which form a tuft of 
verdure at one of the bends of the little stream. 
A lad,in the traditional school-boy’s blouse, 
with a wide-awake countenance, and hair di- 
sheveled like a misty comet, came and sat him- 
self down without ceremony at a few paces’ 
distance. Forthwith he threw into the water 
a primitive line fastened to the end of a rod, 
which might have been a French bean-stick 
snatched in haste from the paternal haricot 
garden. 

The amateur stared sullenly, while the young 
roach,! rogue was filling his bag with roach 
after and casting a knowing look now and 
then ai the elaborate baits and diverse worms 
unsuccessfully employed by his fellow-fisher- 
man. Every minutea roach swung in mid-air, 
and after describing a graceful curve, was 
dancing in the grass. 

Every angler—every man of common human 
feeling - will guess that, from that moment, our 
angler’s most ardent wish was to know what 
potent bait the boy employed. After each 
catch he took out of his pocket a flat and thin 
piece of some white substance,off which he tore 
alittle bit, and then returned the rest to its 
hiding-place. 

Curiosity was stretched to the utmost; but 
dignity kept curiosity in check. For no earthly 
consideration would the baffied inquirer have 
asked his vanquisher for information, so vexed 
and humiliated was he at finding a child check- 
mating him with so little ceremony. Chance— 
the good genius of fishermen—at last came to 
his assistance. His young friend caught sight 
of a passing playmate, and shouted: 

‘*He’! ’sidore! He’! Tell m’man to make me 
& pancake. Miue is finished.” 

The secret was out. The instant that a pan- 
cake was mentioned, the answer to the enigma 
was given. Our fisherman slyly stepped into a 
cottage hard by, and found the good woman 
busy preparing the roach’s pastry. 

“By St. Peter, the patron of fishermen! I 
have it,”’ the enlightened amateur exclaimed 
with delight. He soon showed the poor lad, 
that, thanks to the pancake, he knew as much 
about roach-fishing as he did—perhaps more. 
His conscience, however, was not easy.so he 
atoned for his treachery by presenting the lad 
with some Limerick hooks. Then, packing up 
his traps, he strolled back to his lodging, and 
after supping off roach, slept the sleep of the 
just. 





Harvey Fisk. A. 8. Haron. 
tay” FISK & HATCH 


BA®KERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES, 

Street. | 

, June 5, 1871. } 


No. 5 Nasse 
New Yor 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY are extending their 
line of road to the head of reliable navi- 
gation on the Ohio River, where it will 
meet and connect with lines now build- 
ing or projected, to the principal railroad 
centers and river cities of the Western 
States. Two hundred and twenty-seven 
miles are in operation, and the rails (steel 
and iron) for 100 miles additional are now 
being laid. The road will have, when 
completed, alarge East and West through 
business, beside an immense mineral and 
general local traffic. 

Tue Six Per Cent. GoLp BoNpDs OF 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
CoMPANY are amply secured, and very 
desirable for safe and profitable invest- 
ment. We believe them to be of equal 
value and security with the Central Pa- 
cific Bonds, negotiated by us, and must 
take a ‘like rank in market value and 
salable character. 

Holders of Five-Twenty Bonds, desir- 
ing to fund them otherwise than in the 
New Five Per Cent. Government Loan, 
may do so with entire safety, at a profit 
of about 20 per cent, and without reduc- 
tion of interest, by an exchange for the 
Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD Co. 

Price of the bonds until further notice, 
92 and accrued interest from May 1. 

We also buy and sell Government Se- 
curities, and the Bonds of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Co., and as Agents of 
the U. S. Government, will attend to the 
funding of 5-20s into the new U. 8. 
Bonds. 





FISK & HATCH. _ 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & 00,, 


No, 41 =o: Firenns St., London. 








BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 


OOMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 

Our 

CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 
Available in all parts of the world, can be procured 
* uae of our offices, or through our correspond- 

rt) our LONDON BANKING ee arrangements 
have been made for the reception o ot 

AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to yo correspondence and the 
atest advices from the United States. 


JAY COOKE & CU., 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 
Passports fuer" “tinout charge. 


DRY GOODS. 


LYLE’S 


STORK, | SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW STORE, CORNER OF 
NEW { Twenty - Third Street, 


STORE 
STORE, 

OPENED BUT TWO WEEKS, 
HAS BY ITS CONSTANTLY INCREASING 
CROWDS 
CROWDS 
CROWDS 
PROVED ONE VF THE GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMEN?'S 


EVER REALIZED IN TRADE. 


Encouraged by the immense and daily increasing 
trade, the proprietor finding that 
First-Class Coods at Low Prices 
are appreciated on the Avenue, has, during the 
ast few days, made the largest purchases, direct 
rom manufacturers and importers, ever made for 
any retail establishment in New York, including an 
immense stock of 
STRAW GOODS. 
These goods are now OPEN for ins Re stion. i 
are marked FOR SALE at a very 
VANCE, makinv ‘ 
INCC OMPARABL 
IN PRICE, QUALITY, AND STYLE. 
GRAND EXPOSITION 


oF 
STRAW GOODS. 
ATTRACTION No. 1, 
English, French, and Italian 
CHIP, HATS, 
m $2.20 to #3, 
being less thea half the ordinary prices. 
TTRACTION 


LEGHORN ae Wide Brim, from $1.40 to $4.80. 
TTRACTION No. 3, 
Neapolitan B pan ay and Round Hats, 
rom 7c. 
ATTRAC i1ON' N oe 
PAMILLA HATS, reduced ‘to 38¢. 
ATTRACTION 
MISSES’ pecey HATS, 38'and doe. 
ATT ACTION No. 6, 
aeun | BOYS” HATS, 
for $1, can’t be ma Btched elsewhere. 
NEW GOODS IN EVERY BRANCH OPENED 
DAILY. 
rir og 
GLOVES 
MOOSE O TIONS, GOODS, 


TRIMMINGS, 
RIBBONS AND FLOWERS, 
PARASOLS. 








NEW 
NEW 


: CORSETS, ' 
GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 
LYLE’S 


Greet Kid Clove Sate 
CONTINUES THIS W 
THE STOCK AGAIN SLARGELY. TNCREASED. 
MORE OF THOSE POPULAR MAKES. 
THE ChLEBKATED ‘SEAMLESS GLOVES. 
YS SOLD FOR 82, 
enue. rv 25 A PAIR. 


- THE “WONDER OF THE A VENU. 


OUR 45 CENTS KID GLOV 
GIVES SPLENDID SATISFACTION. 


A BEAUTIFUL “EXTRA LONG” 
BUTTON GLOVE, in all the NEW SHADES, 


ALL WARRANTED. 
WE GIVE NEW PAIRS FOR ANY OF 
ABOVE THAT RIP OR TEAR 
REMEMBER, 
EMBER, 

THE GREAT ID GLOVE SALE AT 
THE GREAT POPULAR 
RESORT OF THE AVENUE, 
CORNER TWENTY-THIRDsST., 

ALEX’R LYLE. 


THE 








Silk Department. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


WILL EXHIBIT ON MONDAY, JUNE 12, 
A Very Choice and Extensive Stock of 


SUMMER SILKS, 


Which will be offered at Prices 


Much Below their Actual Value. 
Black Silks, Gros Grains, and Taffetas. 

Plain, Colored, Trimming, and Dress Silks. 
Low-Priced, Medium, and Rich Fancy Silks. 

REAL LYONS FOULARD SILKS. 
Genuine Gaze de Chambery, Plain and Fancy. 

Pongee Silks, Plain and Striped, Self Colors. 

Indian Tussore Silks, for Suits. 
24-inch Crepe de Chine. 
ALSO, 


The remaining portion of the 
“BEDA” AND “CATELAN” UNDRESSED 
SILKS, 


For Traveling and Promenade Costumes. 
Please Call and Examine. 
BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS. 





ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS & CO, 


No. 637 Broadway, 


OFFER TO THEIR PATRONS 


UNDER-WEAR, 


Hosiery, Gloves, 


NECK WEAR, 
Elegant Novelties, 


VOR THE 
PRESENT SEAS 


AT 


ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


ON, 





FASHIONS!!! | 


LEADING STYLES THIS SUMMER. 


Mrs. A. Burdette Smith's Pattern Bazaar, 
914 Hroadway,. New Vork. 
Png Overskirt, Brussels Polonaise, Half-fitting 

acque, | P Tyeaien Kaglen, PremierWaist. ‘‘HESE 
ret ECIDED CHOICE. Graceful. elegant. 
ade in = goods. Price, each pattern 50 cents, 
mailed. 


UR NEW SYSTEM. 

Crand po A. of the Age!!! 
WITH EACH PATTERN we give a CLOTH 
MODEL fmede ‘A which MXACTLY represents 
the FINISHE RMEN e fit tterns to 
the FORM aoe OWATRANT ‘em PERFECT! 


At FREDERICK LOESER’S, 
291 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


We are now eA Uirrvr SASHES 


BROKEN Bi.OCKS, 
SOLID BLOCKS, nnd 

RICH TARTANS, 
At and $1.23 per yard. 
These are se pure “3 apd are lower in price 
than same quulities have ever been sold before. 

EXQUISITE REAL ROMAN RIBBONS, 
In entirely new combinations of our design, from 
one to nine inches. 
RICH BLACK SAGES von F eee SUITS 
t 87e. per ya 

Also, RIBBON to yoru for POMPADOUR BOWS 
for overskirt, at 57c. per yard 





WE OFFER 
GREAT BARCALD IN REAL 
Mo‘ DESCRIPTION 
GUIPURE » 


WKEAD "LAC 
API PLIOL 'E LACES 
POINT GAZE LACES. 


pA CES OF 


ALS 
THE NEW CHANTILLY LACES. 
We have by far the Largest Stock of LACE 
GOODS in Brooklyn, ané solicit a comparison of 
our prices with those of other houses. 


LISLE THREAD HOSE AT 4%c., WORTH 85c. 
LISLE THREAD Bose AT 49c., WORTH bic. 
Te THREAD HOSH AT 48c., WORTH 85c. 

LISLE THREAD HOSE AT 49e.. ; WORTH 85e. 





NEW YORK. 


THE 


"|DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 


Will be largely replenished with new and fresh 
Goods on Monday morning, at 


GREATLY REDUCED 





PRICES. 


FRENCH PRINTED JACONETS at 15 cents. 
FRENCH PRINTED ORCANDIES at 25 
cents. 

ENCLISH PRINTS at {8 cents. 

FRENCN PRINTS at 20 and 25 cents. 
WOOL FILLED ENCLISH BARECES at 12% 
cents per Yard. 

STRIPED and BROCHE CRENADINES at 
20 cents, former price 35. 

SILK CHAIN CRENADINES, 25 cents, for- 
mer price 40. 

SILK WARP POPLINS at 75 cents. 
ENCLISH & FRENCH DRESS COODS, ALL 
STYLES, at equally Low Prices. 





Embroidered House Jackets, 


Just Received, 
At Very Low Prices. 


SUMMER SHAWLS 
Of Every Description, 
ai Greatly Reduced Prices. 








“FURNISHING DEPARTMENT,” 
FOR 


Ladies, Misses, and Children, 


complete with every requisite at moderate 
prices. 
Misses’ and Children’s Emb’d Pique 
Suits, Ladies’ White and Colored 
Lawn Suits, Bathing Suits, 
' Summer Corsets. 

Plain and Emb’d Linen and MusjJin Un- 
der-Clothing, ready made anr* to 
order at short notice. 


HOSIERY. 


Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread Under- 
Garments, Fancy Ties, Scarfs, Ready 
Made Shirts, Collars, and Cuffs, 
White and Colored Bordered Hand- 
kerchiefs, Kid end Silk Gloves, 
&c., &e 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 





NEW YORK. 





+ le 


THE BEST FELLOW IN TES WORLD, 


By Mrs. J. MCNAIR WRIGHT, 


Author of “Priest and Nun,” ‘ Jug-Or-Not,” 
“How Could He Escape?” etc. 12mo, 352 pages. 
Price $1.25, with an introduction by Rev. T. L. 
Cuyler. This is the title of anew book just issued 
by the National Temperance Society, by this popu- 
lar author, and is one of the best Temperance books 
ever published. It shows the seductive nature of 
alooholic drinks; the physical retribution which 
follows the career of what the world calls the 
“ Best Fellow,” giving facts and stat ts con- 





ELCIN 


(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’y Co., 
GENERAL Fit EIGHT DEp’T, ‘ 
CHICAGO, January 29, 1870. 
D. W. WHITTLE, Esq., 
General Agent National Watch Co. : 
Dear Sir :—I take this occasion to say that the B. 
W. Raymond Watch which I have carried for more 
than one year, has given perfect satisfaction, and 
has always been rel‘able and true as a time-keeper. 
1t has needed no regulating since it came from your 
office. It is @ first-class watch in every respect. 
Yours respectfully, 
JOHN C. GAULT, 

Gen’l Sup’t. 

¢~ Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
‘Watches. 
The BDigin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Il- 
lustrated Article on *“* Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson, sent free upon 
application to National (Elgin) Watch Company, 
127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No.1 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 





IS THE ey PENABE ABLE APPARATUS 
INVENT 


HEALTH EXERCISE. 


No Weights Used. 
While. adapted to the powers of the athlete, it is 
equally, so to women and children, or to persons in 
the m«#st delicate state of health. 

A few minutes each day sufficient, and if used at 
ni ns. ‘wnen retiring, induces refre: shing sleep. 

t is,at once more beautiful, compact, and dura- 
ble. sesides being much cheaper, ee any other 
zoe, Apparatus 3 Galler Responses 
Ci,lland see it, at the RE LONARY LIFTER 
OF FICE, 365 BacaDwar, reund floor. Books and 
cir eulars sent free on appl cation. 


Marver’s Peropiears. | 


$4 rer YEAR 
EACH, 
$10 for Three, 





= at $4 each, i in 
or, Si Copurion 

or, Six 

$20. 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Prices, $350, $550, $750, $950. 
ia Roper’s New 
ett Ber Up- 
t Engines, 


Runs still! 
ings do not 





Cannot Explode! 
Canno ie 
No Insurance de- 


manded ! 
Not’ liable - get 
out of order 


= — per horse 
ROPER C. E. CO., 1% Chambers-8t.,. , 


AR | f HEA NECTAR 
Ts A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
WITH THE 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 
Warranted vw suit att tastes. 











GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Do u want an ncy, local or traveling, 
with @ chance to make B53 to to $30 ver ¢ or on 
its our new 7 ee € : — 

ever; sample Nor 
there is no risk. Address at ence ee, 80 
River Wire Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Wa- 
ter St., N. Y., or 16 Dearborn St. , Chicago, Il. 


$1,000 to $5.00 


section the country, ANA BICK- 
FORD'S. NEW AND IMPRO VED Fant iy KNITTER. 
This machine is in its present com- 
pleteness to meet every want — ee Bo hold s 
either domestic or Ancy work. P: 
stamped envelope,with full Strections. for an i 
lustra book. Aidress DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
President and Gena! Agent, 689 Broadway, N. Y. 


ANTED—A¢ENTS 
celebrated HIME sub reiis 8 
CHIN His the 
“ lock-stitch, 
licensed. The wil 
chine in the market A N,CL 
& CU., Bosvon; Mas., Pittsburgh, Pa., ON CLA Th. 
or St. Touts, » 


‘STAMPS Fibbon Hand Stamps 


OF | pein | KND AND DESCRIPTION, 
SEAL PRKSSEIS, MUNUGKAMS, &e., 


oLpest Esta Be tae WOOSE sn the TRADE. 


eh repene 5 most f Ay ———" Insurance Com- 


ies and 
mee M. TOW aoa Grecaway, N. ¥. 


vant BABCCK onge, Miwon 
Chie iebepare 





A YEAR, AGENTS 
s .. — in almost 





to sell the 
WING MA 
makes 














DUTCHER’S Lijhtning FL1 KILLER. 
DUTCHER’S DIAD SHOT for Bcd Bugs. 
TRY THEM, .ND SLEEP IN PEACE. 





cerning inebriation, etc., and showing the necessity 
and benefit of the grace of God in the heart. 


J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 





58 Reade Street, N. Y. 


Apia E po ie 50 PROCURE A FIRST- 


A o— 
instalments sak C2 at if Sm ae 


i ond a} air Ninh Avenue. 














SILVER-PLATED WARR, 
THE 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 


WAREHOUSE and SALESROOME, 

No. 199 BROADWAY, 
AND AT THE MANUFACTORIES, 

WEST MERIDEN, CONN., 


Sole Proprietors, Manufacturers, and Patentees of 
the Celebrated 


SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


Superior in all respects to any others manufac- 
tured. They have the universal commendation of 
the best trade, and are endorsed by 8. DANA 
HAYES, State Assayer of Massachusetts, whose 
certificate accompanies each Pitcher. They are 
not only cleaner and lighter, but are much more 
durable than the metal-lined pitcher. 

In addition to our unrivaled variety of fine Nickel 
and White Metal Electro-Plated Table Ware, we 
now offer an entire new line of Silver-Plated 


Roman, and Gothic Patterns 
OF 


FORKS AND SPOONS, 


Which for beauty of design and finish cannot be 
excelled. Being extra heavily plated by our new 
Patent Process, which deposits the silver any re- 
guisite thickness on the parts mostly exposed to 
wear, they are unequaled for durability by any now 
in the market made by the old process. All spoons 
and forks plated by this improved method are 
stamped 


1847--ROCERS BRO’S--Xil, 


and our trade-mark as below. 


Trade Mark | Trade‘Mark 
for for 
Electro Electro 
Plate Plate 
NICKEL 
SILVER. 


Persian, 





Tin Britannia Co's 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


A carefully selected stock of these justly cele- 
brated Goods for sale by 


CILMAN COLLAMORE, 


Successor to G. COLLAMORE & CO., Importer of 
and Dealer in 


Fine French and English China, 
Class, etc., 
731 Broadway, New York. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


Witte LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES EXPE- 

rience, energy, and Sates Lo progressive, 
cosmopolitan, and commercia ith headquarters 
at the center of poeeenee its complete system of 
business works ter, with a saving of time and 
money—Its eight months’ business: 2,000 
Agencies Established ! $700,000 Premi- 
wms ! $200.000 Losses Paid! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—Full lines upon desir- 
able "Habe accepted—All business conducted in a 
liberal and prompt spirit—We invite the public to 
hes | five the the Ae a fair trial and realize its superior 








THE RESERVE DIVIDEND PLAN 


OF THE 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Noa, 132 Broadway, New York, 
Especially comments itself to all euretel and pru- 


dent business men 
Consult the Company’s Agents in egard to it. 





lnvalide’ y Traveling Chairs, 
M $15 to 








Songs for te my 





